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1942 Summer Meeting in New York 


HOSE who attended the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the American 
i * Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf wondered 

how it would be possible to plan a meeting for 1942 that would not be 
an anticlimax, considering the fine program, the good attendance, and the 
general success achieved in 1940. But the forecast indicates that there will 
be no diminuendo in 1942, when the Association returns to celebrate its fifty- 
second anniversary in the town of its birth. 


In the half century of its life, the Association has held a Summer 
Program Meeting in New York only once. Founded in that city in August, 
1890, it met there again in 1924, with the Lexington School as host, and 
the meeting of 1924 is still regarded as an epoch marker by many of those 
who were present. 


In 1942, the Lexington School will again be host. The superintendent, 
Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor, presented to the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation in January an invitation extended by his Board of Trustees, and the 
Association accepted it with pleasure. Mr. O’Connor stated that he had 
been assured of the cooperation of the Department for the Education of the 
Exceptional, Teachers College, Columbia University; the New York School 
for the Deaf; the St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf; the New York City Day 
School for the Deaf (P. S. 47); the New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing; and the New York Convention and Visitors Bureau. A final touch of 
hospitality was added by a telegram to the Association Board from Mayor 


Fiorella La Guardia. 


The New York Board of Higher Education has officially placed at 
the disposal of the Association and the Lexington School, for the period 
of the Summer Meeting, the splendid facilities of Hunter College, located 
directly across the street from the Lexington School. The College has a new 
sixteen story building containing every type of equipment needed to carry 
out the program of a large convention. There are several auditoriums, 
excellent demonstration classrooms, a modern nursery school, etc. 


Plans are already under way to assure the success of the Summer 
Meeting. Mr. O’Connor has been appointed Chairman of the Summer Meet- 
ing Committee, and the personnel will be announced later. 
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First Aid Classes for the Deaf 


By Otive E. Brown 


IRST aid classes for the deaf—why 
Hi not? Pupils of the Day School for 

the Deaf in Portland, Oregon, have 
found such classes well worth while. Ask 
the boys and girls who hold junior Red 
Cross certificates how they like first aid. 
You will receive an emphatic, unanimous 
reply in the affirmative. 

These young people treasure their cer- 
tificates among their most prized posses- 
sions. For do these not offer further wit- 
ness to the fact that deaf and hard of hear- 
ing people can and do accomplish things 
hearing people do? The boys and girls 
are proud to be genuine Red Cross “first 
aiders.” Hours of hard work and study 
on their part were necessary in order to 
achieve this goal. 

Classes in first aid in our school had 
their beginning with our Girl Scout troop. 
After fulfilling Girl Scout requirements, the 
girls wanted further instruction. The boys, 
upon learning what pleasure the girls had 
taken in doing first aid work in scout meet- 
ings, wanted to learn how to administer it 
themselves. Accordingly, the Parent-Teach- 
er Association set about fulfilling their 
wants. 
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ee . LEARNING HIS PRESSURE POINTS — THE 
arranged. Our principal was kind enough “paces ON THE BODY. WHERE DIGITAL PRES- 
to allow us to use a small assembly room SURE MAY BE APPLIED TO STOP BLEEDING 


Time and place for the class were easily 


well adapted to the purpose. The pupils 

were so eager to learn that they were will- with refusal at every hand, we finally 
ing to give up most of their lunch period to turned to Chief Edward Grenfell of the 
first aid class. But finding an instructor Portland Fire Department, who listened 
was quite another matter. After meeting sympathetically to our plea and promised 
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FIRST AID PUPIL FROM THE PORTLAND, ORE., DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF LEARNING TO 
APPLY ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 


to send us the best trained man, in the city, 
Leo Weidner, in charge of first aid work 
for the fire department. While Mr. Weid- 
ner had had little work with the deaf, he 
was the embodiment of efficiency, kindness 
and sympathetic understanding. He and 
his assistant came two days some weeks, 
three days other weeks. The pupils liked 
the work so much they looked forward 
from one class to the next. Days when the 
firemen came were red letter days at school. 

After a brief introduction in which the 
nature and purposes of first aid were clear- 
ly presented, the class studied many phases 
of the work. They learned that the most 
important thing for which the first aider 
looks in case of sudden illness or accident 
is arterial bleeding. 
six points on the body where arteries lie 
close to the surface and where digital pres- 
sure may be applied to stop bleeding. They 
learned that next in importance was stop- 
page of breathing, and they spent much 
time mastering the technique of Schafer’s 
prone pressure method of applying artifi- 
cial respiration. They were told next to 
look for evidences of poisoning and were 
taught what to do in such cases. 

A part of each lesson was devoted to the 
application of bandages. After the pupils 


They were shown the 


became proficient in tying square knots, 
they learned that the triangular bandage 
is the one best adapted to first aid work 
and they practiced the various uses to 
which it is put. They can tie bandages for 
injuries to the head, ear, eye, nose, chin, 
chest, back, shoulder, hip, knee and ankle, 
and can put on an arm sling like experts, 
The application of both traction and com- 
pression splints was demonstrated. In 
actual practice, that part of the work would 
be left for the more experienced first aider 
where possible. They learned the proper 
application of the tourniquet, but were cau- 
tioned not to use it except as a last resort. 

The class studied the condition known 
as shock, its importance and treatment. 
They know when stimulants may be given 
with safety and they know what to give. 
Many were the times their instructor ad- 
monished them to “keep the patient warm 
and yourself cool.” 

These boys and girls know the various 
types of wounds and how they should be 
treated. They know the difference between 
first, second and third degree burns and 
what to do for them. ‘They know the dan- 
gers of infection and how they may be 
lessened. 

Our junior first aiders can distinguish 
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LEARNING TO APPLY AN EMERGENCY SPLINT IN A CASE OF FRACTURE 


between a simple and a compound fracture. 
They learned what symptoms indicate 
broken bones and what precautions are 
necessary in handling persons with frac- 
tures. 

One lesson dealt with the proper method 
of transporting an injured person when 
that becomes necessary before the doctor 
arrives. The instructor stressed the im- 
portance of careful treatment to avoid fur- 
ther injury to the patient. He pointed out 
that many a simple injury has become a 
serious one because of careless handling 
of the patient. These are some of the things 
our deaf first aiders have learned. 

Of the thirty-two boys and girls in our 
school, fifteen were twelve years of age or 
over, or in at least the sixth grade—a stipu- 
lation the Red Cross makes for junior first 
aiders. At the end of the course they were 
given an examination which included a 
written test of twenty-five questions. They 
were required to give artificial respiration 
properly, and they had to know their pres- 
sure points. Twelve of the fifteen pupils 
were able to pass the test for the Red Cross 
certificate. Two of the three who failed 
were barely twelve years of age and in the 
fourth grade; the third entered the class 
late. 

Then came the day of days, when the 


certificates were awarded. Our classes for 
the deaf occupy three rooms in one of the 
largest grade schools in the city. A spe- 
cial assembly was called for all the pupils 
in the school. Dr. Sard Wiest, chairman 
of first aid and life saving for Multnomah 
County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, spoke of the work. Battalion Chief 
Edward Boatright of the fire department 
presented the coveted certificates. News- 
paper cameras clicked. At last these handi- 
capped boys and girls had reached a goal 
achieved by only a few young people. How 
proud they were to be real Red Cross First 
Aiders! 

During the course, the class was shown 
through Portland’s $35,000 disaster car, do- 
nated to the city by a civic-minded mer- 
chant. It includes a first aid laboratory 
capable of travelling at high speed, and is 
equipped to cope with any emergency un- 
der any conditions of weather. The class 
attended an extensive disaster demonstra- 
tion at one of our large airports in which 
first aid teams from various civic groups 
took part. Of most interest to our boys 
and girls was the “rescue” of persons and 
household equipment marooned by flood. 
The method of transporting the injured vic- 
tim with his dog drew much attention. 

(Continued on page 270) 
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The Summer School Questionnaire 


By Dante. T. CLoup 


EADERS of the VoLta REvIEW have 
R expressed much interest in the re- 
sults of the questionnaire about 
summer school work recently sent out by 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The opin- 
ions given in the responses have been com- 
piled, and a summary is here presented. 

1,139 teachers replied to the question- 
naire. The answers came from all parts 
of the United States and Canada. The 
gratifying response was due in part to the 
splendid help of the “Associates,” the As- 
sociation’s local representatives in the larg- 
er schools. 

980 of the 1,139 think the Association 
can meet a real need by continuing to pro- 
vide summer courses for teathers of the 
deaf. It is interesting to note that about 
one-half of the 159 who disagree with this, 
feeling that there is no further need for 
Association courses, are teaching near cen- 
ters where similar courses are available. 

375 teachers would like to attend sum- 
mer courses in 1941, if those courses meet 
the needs indicated on their questionnaires. 
In the main, these needs agree, except as 
to location and duration. 


The Committee Plans for the 375 


In planning for the summer session of 
1941, the committee will do all in its power 
to meet the wishes expressed by the 375 
teachers who would like to attend this sum- 
mer. Its first step was to choose a location 
accessible to the largest number. The next 
was to consider the question of academic 
credit. 

295 of the 375 think that the courses 
should carry college credit. That require- 
ment was promptly met. The location se- 
lected—Jacksonville, Illinois—is the home 
of both a well-equipped school for the deaf 
and a Class A College which will cooper- 
ate in the matter of credits. The granting 
of credits, however, presents one aspect 
which many of the voters apparently over- 


looked: it makes a six-weeks’ session a 
necessity. A considerable number of those 
who voted in favor of the credits wanted a 
session of only four weeks, and a few even 
asked for two weeks with credit! 

313 of the 375 would like for the teach. 
ers giving the courses to place the primary 
emphasis on demonstrations with deaf pu- 
pils rather than on lectures. This require- 
ment is sometimes very difficult to meet, 
especially when the teacher is unacquainted 
with the children with whom she must dem- 
onstrate, but the committee will ask the fac- 
ulty to bear the wish in mind and make 
every effort to fulfill it. 

321 of the 375 want courses for trained 
teachers who need review work and infor- 
mation on new methods and devices. 131, 
however, believe that classes should also be 
available for teachers who have been teach- 
ing without special training. Many voted 
for both. Others registered sharp criti- 
cism against schools that engage teachers 
without special training. The committee 
will rule that every student must have had 
at least a year of teaching the deaf or a 
year of special training to be eligible for 
enrollment. 

236 of the 375 think that one week of 
round tables, such as those held in connee- 
tion with previous summer schools, would 
be an additional attraction, but 78 think 
they might be too fatiguing. The commit: 
tee hopes to work out a plan for providing 
the great stimulation of professional round 
tables without the risk of undue fatigue— 
possibly by holding them at weekly inter- 
vals instead of in a short space. 


Courses Desired 


Still referring only to the 375 possible 
1941 students, the committee tabulated 
votes for courses as follows: 


Language _...... 350 += Visual Education. 254 
Speech _...__._... 333. Rhythm - 249 
Lip Reading... 303. Vibration 177 


Acoustic Training. 299 Choral Speaking — 123 


(Continued on page 278) 
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Phonetic Symbolism of Deaf Children 


A Report by Fritz and Grace Moore HEIDER 
Continued from the March Vota Review 


Note: This paper is based on material published in detail as a Psychological Monograph by 
the Research Department of the Clarke School for the Deaf. (Cf. Psychological Monographs, No. 
232, Psychological Review Company, Princeton, New Jersey, 1940.) Complete references are given 
in the monograph and no bibliography is included in this paper. 


Trials with Nonsense Syllables 


XPERIMENT III. For this experi- 
Kk ment we used material devised by 
the late Professor Edward Sapir and 
compared our results from the deaf with 
those that he had obtained from hearing 
subjects. Professor Sapir used pairs of 
nonsense words which were entirely alike 
except for the single vowel or consonant to 
be contrasted. An arbitrary meaning was 
assigned to each pair. For example the 
1 

pair gloopi-glippi was given as horse and 
the subjects were asked to tell whether the 
first of the pair meant the larger or the 
smaller horse. For our study we selected 
eight vowels, sufficiently different in quality 
to be clearly distinguished from each other 
in the speech of deaf children, and con- 
trasted them in pairs of nonsense syllables 
taken from the lists of those used by Pro- 
fessor Sapir and his associates.* Each of 
the eight vowels was compared with every 
one, making in all a series of 28 word-pairs. 
Two comparisons were made with this ma- 
terial. In the first the meanings large and 
small were used and as in the original Sapir 
experiments, a name was assigned to each 
pair. In the second series the meanings 
bright and dark were used with the same 
series of nonsense words. In this case we 
did not introduce object names, since a few 
trials had shown that there are too few 
objects which a deaf child can easily be 
brought to think of as either bright or dark. 
The experiments were made individually, 
in order to be sure that each child was pro- 
nouncing the words so that the vowels were 
distinguishable. All of the children who 
*We are very grateful to Professor Sapir and to 
Dr. Stanley S. Newman, who worked with him, for 
their kindness in sending copies of the words used 


in their experiments and for making suggestions about 
comparing their work with ours. 


took part in the bright-dark comparison 
had already acted as subjects for the large- 
small comparisons, some weeks earlier. The 
large-small experiment was made with chil- 
dren from two different schools, the bright- 
dark one with children from only one, since 
the other school could not be visited a sec- 
ond time. Table II gives the numbers and 
average ages of the groups of children who 
took part in each experiment. 


Large-small 


‘ Number of Average 
School Department Subjects Age 
Advanced 30 16.68 
I Intermediate 34 13.13 
II Advanced 28 17.74 
Bright-dark 
I Advanced 32 16.89 


Table Il.—Deaf Subjects Who Took Part in 
Experiment III 


“Large” and “Small” Vowels 


The results are treated according to a 
statistical treatment devised by L. L. Thur- 
stone to determine the relative size of 
“steps” between the members of a series of 
objects compared in single pairs as ours 
were. We wanted to find out, from all the 
comparisons that were made, which of the 
vowels were considered as largest, which 
smallest, and the order in which the whole 
series would be arranged on a large-small 
scale. When we found out the rankings 
given by the group of deaf children, we 
were able to compare them with those ob- 
tained by Sapir and his associates for hear- 
ing subjects. The actual figures obtained 
by using Thurstone’s formula have no 
meaning in themselves, but the rankings 
given by the different groups make an in- 
teresting comparison. 

Figure I presents the rankings for the 
three groups of subjects together. We see 
first, that the rankings given by the hear- 
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FIGURE I 
Scale Values for the Large-Small Comparison 


ing subjects show that for them the vowels 
are arranged roughly according to the char- 
acteristic frequency of their sound vibra- 
tions. vowels of low pitch like aw, ar, and 
oo which have the lowest characteristic fre- 
quency being described as large, while 
those having high frequencies like -i- and 
ee were described as small. A comparison 
of the results obtained from the deaf shows: 
(1) that they give equally definite pattern- 
ings of rankings for the vowel series on a 
large-small scale. This is very important, 
since if they felt the spoken vowels only as 
so many mechanical movements they would 
only have been making guesses in such an 
experiment, and the values for the differ- 
ent vowels would have averaged up more 
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or less the same. Instead we see that they 
obtained a distribution very similar to that 
of the hearing subjects. (2) There is a 
rough agreement between deaf and hearing 
subjects; aw is judged as largest by both 
groups, -i- as smallest. But there are also 
differences. The deaf judged oo as rela- 
tively smaller than did the hearing subjects. 
At the same time -a- is placed nearer the 
bottom of the scale by the deaf than by the 
hearing, while ee is treated as larger. 


Different Results with Deaf and with 
Hearing Subjects 


These differences are important since 
they are in agreement with the results of 
Experiment II which had already suggested 
that oo is judged as smaller by deaf than 
by hearing subjects. It is also interesting 
that two of these three vowels which were 
judged differently by deaf and hearing are 
those which the hearing had judged in such 
a way that they did not correspond to a 
strict ranking according to the frequency 
of the sound. The hearing also judged oo 
as smaller and ee as larger than they should 
have been on the basis of frequency alone. 
Sapir’s colleagues suggested that the ee was 
“displaced” from a strict frequency rank- 
ing because it is longer than -i- and that in 
the large-small comparison, length was tak- 
en as related to largeness. They do not ex- 
plain the displacement of oo, but it seems 
likely that the restricted lip-position, to 
which the deaf subjects called attention in 
Experiment II, made it seem smaller than 
its sound alone would suggest, both for 
deaf and for hearing subjects. That these 
vowels were still further displaced by the 
deaf than by the hearing probably means 
that sensations from the positions and 
movements of the organs of speech played 
a still greater part for the deaf than for 
the hearing in cases like this where they 
are so closely related to the meanings that 
are being considered. This is to be ex- 
pected, since frequency affects the deaf 
only as vibration, the hearing as both sound 
and vibration, and the body is less sensitive 
to vibration than to sound. 

The difference in the case of ee was 
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probably influenced by the relative length 
of the vowel, as Sapir suggested for the 
hearing, but it is also likely that the deaf 
spoke the vowel in a way which tended to 
make their judgments different from those 
of the hearing. It was, on the whole, the 
sound that they spoke the most imperfectly. 
They tended to use a rougher, less clear 
tone than the hearing, a difference which 
meant speaking it with more overtones of 
low frequency, and so making it, in the 
sense of our experiment, a “larger” sound. 


Judgment Based on Vowel Quality 


A comparison of the results for the two 
groups of deaf children is interesting in 
showing further how far the judgments 
were based on the actual quality of the 
words as they were spoken. The standard 
of speech of the children of School II was 
below that of School I, and in their speech 
the different vowels were less clearly dis- 
tinguished from each other. This shows 
in our results in the way in which the rank- 
ings given by that group are massed. The 
vowels at the top and bottom of the scale 
are the same as for the others, but the 
middle five are so close together that there 
is hardly any difference between them. 

The bright-dark experiment presented an- 
other meaning contrast which has been 
found to be related to characteristic fre- 
quency of speech sounds. Low sounds are 
used in many languages for words which 
signify dull and dark, high sounds for what 
is bright. Figure II presents the rankings 
for hearing subjects and for the deaf of 
School I in this comparison. For normal 
subjects the arrangement of vowels now 
follows the order according to frequency 
without exception, ee being judged “bright- 
est” and oo “darkest.” Thus the movement 
factors played no obvious part with the 
hearing and we may now expect them to 
affect the deaf less than before. We find 
that this is the case if we compare the rank- 
order of the different sounds as given by 
the two groups in the two experiments. 
There is no great difference between rank- 
ings of deaf and hearing in the bright-dark 
comparison except for ee which was prob- 
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FIGURE II 
Scale Values for the Bright-Dark Comparison 


ably a different vowel as it was spoken by 
the two groups. The average difference 
in rank between deaf and hearing for the 
large-small comparison was 1.50, for the 
bright-dark comparison 1.00 (or if the ee 
is not counted, 1.42 and 0.57). This shows 
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that in the case in which the meanings 
are not so directly related to the movement 
aspect of speech sensations as they are in 
the large-small comparison, the deaf and 
the hearing children made their judgments 
in much the same way and based them on 
the same data, that is, the characteristic 
frequency of the vowels involved. 

It is clear that to make an experiment 
of this sort absolutely accurate we would 
have to record the actual speech and find 
out just how nearly the deaf and hearing 
were speaking the same vowel in each case. 
But even without that precaution these ex- 
periments have shown that the deaf can be 
aware, just as the hearing can, of the part 
that voice plays in the expressing of mean- 
ings, that their speech is not merely a me- 
chanical means of communicating ideas like 
the sending of a telegram or the typing of 
a letter. This probably means nothing 
specifically new for methods, of teaching 
speech, but it serves to emphasize the value 
of speech exercises that help the child “feel” 
his own speech in terms of what he is try- 
ing to say. It shows that a great deal can 
be done, both in getting the child to use 
his voice expressively and in helping him 
realize for himself when he is speaking well 
and when he is speaking poorly. Its value 


APRIL 
By Harris 


Tom felt commingled shame and pride; 
A lovely girl came to his side. 


She whispered, “Tommy, you and I 
Must keep a secret till we die. 


“At luncheon time I'll come to you, 
And we'll play jacks and tit-tat-too. 
“In secret place I'll hide away 


A letter to you every day. 


“And when my letter you shall find, 
You'll leave one of your own behind. 


“For hidden message I shall look 
Through my McGuffey reading book. 
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lies in emphasizing to the teacher that the 
deaf child has sufficient awareness of his 
own speech to be able to learn to control 
it in these ways. For the teacher who 
hears cannot help feeling her own speech 
largely in terms of sound and consciously 
or unconsciously assuming that the deaf 
child, lacking this sense, gets very little 
from his speech sensations. 

An observation from Experiment I serves 
to illustrate how the deaf child’s awareness 
of word meanings can affect his speech in 
just this way. In the preliminary training 
for the comparison of tap and pound one 
of the subjects was repeating the two words 
in almost the same low, flat tone. The 
teacher who was observing the experiment 
commented, “She will never get the mean- 
ings of that pair for there is no difference 
between the words as she says them.” The 
experimenter proceeded, demonstrated the 
meanings, and the child applied them cor- 
rectly. Then to see what would happen 
they asked her to repeat the words several 
times. At once, after she knew the mean- 
ings, the pronunciation changed. The tap 
became lighter and softer while the pound, 
without being exaggerated, took on a richer 
resonance. The two words became at once 
more expressive and more intelligible. 


FOOL 


TAYLOR 


“And we shall make a sign to show 
That love of ours will grow and grow. 


“For four-leaf clover we shall roam, 
And you will carry my books home. 


“We'll kiss each other after school.” 
And then—she said: “You April Fool!” 


She saw that tears had filled his eyes 
O’er such a cruel, sad surprise. 


In pity for a boy so shy 
The girl herself began to cry. 


She sobbed: “I meant it for a game, 
But I will kiss you just the same.” 
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Let's Get the Facts 


By Harvey B. Barnes 


HERE are many educators, teachers, 
parents, and friends of the deaf who 
desire to see that young deaf people 
get the educational opportunities which they 
desire and which are best suited to their 
abilities and to the employment opportu- 
nities and conditions which they will face 
during that greater part of their lives which 
will follow after their formal school days are 
completed. At this time the special problems 
and needs of the deaf are increasing, be- 
cause of the complexity and rapid changes 
of modern life. There is no better time to 
promote the expansion of educational and 
vocational training facilities than now, 
when the need for more and better trained 
workers is almost universally recognized. 
It is hoped, therefore, that all organizations 
of the deaf, or of friends or teachers of the 
deaf, will join in printing this appeal for 
a survey to get the facts upon which to 
base our future activities in the interest of 
our common cause. 
Two important tasks call for united ef- 
fort. These tasks are as follows: 


1. We should “get the facts” as to what addi- 
tional educational opportunities are desired by the 
deaf in all sections of our Nation; what oppor- 
tunities are best suited to their abilities; and 
what opportunities for the deaf offer the best 
market for these abilities and skills after they 
have been trained. 

2. We should use every means available to us 
to get the public ear and eye, to make known to 
the public the facts which we already know rela- 
tive to the limited opportunities of the deaf, and 
of their ability when given increased opportunities, 
according to their desires, talents, and needs. 


I firmly believe the public may be de- 
pended upon for sympathetic cooperation, 
once it knows and understands the facts. To 
this end, let us join in an appeal to the Fed- 
eral Government to help us organize a na- 
tionwide survey to “get the facts” as to the 
extent and variety of employment among 
the deaf, the amount of unemployment, the 
extent of present facilities for the education 
and rehabilitation of the deaf, the extent 
to which deaf people are dependent upon 


their families and relief organizations; and, 
finally, to get an analysis of all factors 
which can be determined to indicate the 
types, variety, and extent of additional edu- 
cational opportunities which should be of- 
fered to the deaf, together with recom- 
mendations a3 to how and where this addi- 
tional training should be given. 

Every individual with the interest of the 
deaf at heart, and a desire for fair play and 
equality of opportunity, should do what he 
can to see that our government secures 
qualified investigators to make such a sur- 
vey, and “gets the facts” concerning em- 
ployment opportunities which may be open 
for the deaf, either with or without in- 
creased training. 

Upon these facts we may develop the 
future trends in education and legislation 
to cultivate, protect, and enrich all fields of 
opportunity, and direct our deaf youth into 
broader and better avenues of life. 

Without these facts, and to the extent 
they are unknown to us, the whole profes- 
sion is walking in the dark, with only tradi- 
tion and intuition as guides. So long as we 
depend on these, it is difficult to maintain 
or inspire the degree of confidence which 
is essential for faith and progress. 

Insofar as we desire the effective coopera- 
tion of the deaf in defense of and in pre- 
paredness for democratic American institu- 
tions, we must recognize their needs and 
their right to the educational opportunities 
which are essential if they are to contribute 
their share in production, for defense of 
American democracy and the enjoyment 
of life. 

Every reader who demands a survey to 
get the facts and who demands action ac- 
cording to the nature of the facts revealed, 
is doing a part to preserve the foundations 
of democracy at home. Tell your Congress- 
men and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion what action you want. Let no part of 
the great ideals of American democracy 
weaken or crumple through any neglect of 
ours. Let us unite. 
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APPY EAS. 
H TER, Fellow 
Teachers: Our 


opinions may differ as 
to how to celebrate 
some of the school sea- 
sons, but every one, 
from the youngest child 
in school to the oldest 
teacher, knows that the 
only way to celebrate 
the spring time is to go 
out and enjoy it. 

We hope that this is the happiest spring 
you have known. 

On account of the comments, pro and 
con, concerning the little story, “Trouble,” 
that appeared in this department, it be- 
hooves us to explain why we persuaded a 
teacher of long experience to write it. 

The fact is, we get so enraged at the 
people who talk glibly about deaf children’s 
characteristics—their weaknesses and needs 
—without having really known one little 
deaf child. We who teach him know there 
is only one way to understand a deaf child 
—to live and learn with him. 

We try in vain to ar- 
gue with the Know-It- 
Alls. We can’t argue 
with them. We just see 
red and stutter. 

We thought maybe 
sometime one of them 
whom we know and 

a like might glance 
~ Cowstanf Reader- through the magazine 





APRIL 


Hiding behind their screens of rain, 
Trees put their new gowns on, and then 
The wind blows out their ruffles. Birds 
Are visiting the trees again. 

The rain has made the ground all green, 
While cherry blossoms fall in showers, 
And bare brown bushes, overnight, 
Have put on pink and purple flowers. 
We watch the world, surprised, as if 
We'd never seen such sights before. 
This is the miracle of spring, 

That, every year, it charms us more. 


and happen to see the 
story about Donald 
and his trouble, and be 
convinced that a deaf 
child cannot be com- 
prehended at a glance. 
But that person 
didn’t even look at the 
story about Donald. He 
told us so! Maybe he 
will read the one in this 
issue. Here’s hoping! 


In a Deaf Child’s World 
A Question of Ethics 

Miss Agnes shivered when the term’s 
Problem was forcibly added to her hitherto 
delightful little class. The others were 
such pretty, amiable, teachable children. 
All from nice homes, too. She had been 
congratulating herself that this term teach- 
ing would be pure pleasure. 

Now, two weeks later, came this waif, 
Josh Froschetti, ten years old—a whole 
year older than the others—wild, neglected, 
and defiant. 

“I might have known my luck this term 
was too good to be true,” she inwardly 
mourned, while outwardly she nodded a 
deferential head to the principal, who was 
explaining WHY. 

“Josh is a ward of the Children’s Aid 
Society in Z— City,” the principal said. 
“Mother dead. Father has become a drunk- 
en vagabond. Josh has a hearing sister, 
and it seems the two children ran wild after 
their mother’s death, till they were rescued 
and put in an orphanage. Josh went to 
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the Day School for the Deaf a year or two, 
off and on, but was a discipline problem, 
and played truant—and—” 

Miss Agnes shivered again and gazed at 
the Object of the conversation, who was 
glowering balefully from the chair where 
he had been deposited. 

“Well,” the principal went on with cus- 
tomary principal-optimism, “I don’t believe 
you ll have any trouble. I hate to put Josh 
in here, as he’s not up to the rest you have 
in his school work—he doesn’t fit in any- 
where, really—” 

Miss Agnes suppressed the natural ques- 
tion as to why, if he didn’t fit anywhere, 
she had been picked out to make him fit 
somewhere, but the principal evidently did 
not expect any comments, and rose to go. 
“It’s too bad, but this is a state school. We 
can’t refuse to take Josh. I don’t know 
what Nedda Burk’s mother will say when 
she finds this little guttersnipe in the same 
group with her child. You know the Burks 
are one of the few Old Families left. 
Wealthy and gifted—” 

“And Nedda sells the cookies her mother 
gives her to treat the class, at a penny a 
cooky!” Miss Agnes couldn’t help saying. 
But the principal just laughed and hurried 
away. 

The children, who were the only ones 
pleased at Josh’s arrival, lost no time in 
getting acquainted with him. At recess he 
went out arm in arm with Jasper Frank, a 
judge’s son, eating a sandwich proffered by 
Randy Thornton, whose father was a col- 
lege professon And from that day Josh 
always got on well with his classmates, 
though he had pitched battles with other 
boys, after school hours. 

Then he was like a little wild beast, kick- 
ing, biting, scratching. There 
were no rules when Josh F2 
fought. Afterwards he would 
come to school with bruises on ; 
his face and murder in his eye, / 
and in a few minutes he would \ 
be summoned to the principal | | 
to pay the penalty. Some time § s 
later he would return, dry | 
eyed, and join in the day’s do- 
ings undaunted. = 
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The other children admired him. “Josh 
is very good to fight, almost same Joe 
Louis,” they would tell Miss Agnes. Nedda 
would roll her big blue eyes at Josh and 
say, “Wonderful strong boy!” and try to 
sit beside him. But Josh had no time for 
Nedda, though he had to endure her devo- 
tion. 

Vainly Miss Agnes tried to impress on 
her charges that fighting was only worth 
while when there was a worthy cause to 
fight for. Randy Thornton assured her, 
“Afterwhile Josh will big man wonderful 
fighter thousand million dollars. Josh tole 
me.” 

Yes, to Miss Agnes’ alarm, in less than 
a month Josh was the class hero. Every- 
body tried to imitate him. What did the 
children care that Josh could not learn the 
difference between nickels and dimes, and 
nickels and quarters? Josh could swallow 
two crackers at once. He could toss a piece 
of candy up in the air and catch it in his 
mouth. He could sneeze with such aban- 
don that the whole room shook. 

Josh conducted himself as heroes usually 
do. He was bored by the adulation, but 
accepted the perquisites. He never lacked 
apples or candy or crackers, though of 
course he got all these things from his class- 
mates. Spending money was not provided 
by the Society. 

The day that Josh came to Miss Agnes 
with a package he wanted her to send to 
his sister in the orphanage, Miss Agnes 
joined the children and took Josh to her 
heart. The package was done up in an 
old newspaper, and in it were three cookies, 
two sticks of candy, four apples, and half 
a doughnut. She compromised by buying 
a box of good candy and sending it instead. 

It was plain that Josh loved his sister. 
The letters he wrote to her always had some 
treasure inside, even if it was only a pic- 
ture he had been allowed to cut, or a paper 
doll page from a magazine. 

Miss Agnes decided the orphanage was 
none too friendly a place, though Josh got 
his clothes regularly, and necessary ex- 
penses were paid. But he seldom got a 
letter from his sister, and when he did it 
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was a stilted, dictated-by-grown-ups letter. 
And he told Miss Agnes he liked school 
first, orphanage second, which, in view of 
his many punishments, seemed to his teach- 
er to be saying a lot. 

But Miss Agnes was Josh’s champion, 
even when he helped himself to some of his 
stamps from the envelope in the teacher’s 
desk, and a lace handkerchief, property of 
a housemother, was found in his drawer. 

“Josh didn’t steal that handkerchief,” 
Miss Agnes insisted, when the principal was 
investigating. “He found it out on the 
campus, when he 
was playing with 
the other boys. 
They saw him pick 
it up. The house- 
mother must have 
dropped it. And as 
for those stamps, 
Josh thought his 
own stamps were 
his own stamps, and that’s that. If he 
wanted to use them—” 

“Ah, my dear, he knew he was not sup- 
posed to help himself.” 

“Yes, but it wasn’t stealing. Besides, he 
got another letter from his little sister. It’s 
her birthday next week. Maybe he wanted 
the handkerchief for her. For two cents 
I'd go out and get a couple of pretty 
handkerchiefs—” 

“My dear Miss Agnes, you mustn’t do 
that. For Josh’s sake! He must not get 
into the habit of having other people ac- 
cept his responsibilities for him. If he 
thinks everything in life will come to him 
easily he'll have a hard time! He'll have 
to learn to stand on his own feet, poor 
child. I hope he isn’t going to turn out 
light fingered. Isn’t that a pretty sweater 
Nedda has on. New, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, her mother made it. She has lots 
of them. Well, I'll talk to Josh. Try to 
explain to him.” 

Josh listened politely when his teacher 
tried to tell him about property rights, but 
remained unimpressed. “I found!” was all 
he said, and later gave the boy who had 
told about the handkerchief a black eye. 

Miss Agnes wondered if she could give 


Easter Suggestions 


For the teacher who makes too many 
gestures, a chicken, with this verse: 


This little creature has no hands 
To motion with by day or night 
And if you'd emulate the chick, 
You'd find you'd get along all right. 
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Josh some little chores and make it possible 
for him to earn some spending money. 

There was a special children’s movie in 
the middle of the week, and all who had 
spending money to spare could go. Josh 
was the only one in the class who never 
had any money. The other children dis- 
coursed happily of wicked witches and 
awful dragons to be seen in the movie. “I 
like awful movies,” they sighed ecstatically. 
“We will see wild movies.” 

Miss Agnes knew she shouldn’t do it, she 
knew all the arguments about bringing up 
deaf children to 
have the idea that 
things in life were 
going to be too easy, 
but she kept Josh a 
minute after school, 
and handed him ten 
cents. 

“That is for the 
movies, or anything 
you want,” she told him. “If you want to 
buy some candy—” 

Josh whooped with joy and ran out af.- 
ter the other children, then rushed back. 
“Thankoo!” he yelled and ran out again. 

Miss Agnes saw him showing his money 
to Nedda out in the school yard, where 
Nedda, who was a day pupil, was waiting 
for the chauffeur to take her home. 

Then Miss Agnes hurried to lunch. It 
was Friday, and she was going to the shore 
for the week end, and she forgot all about 
school till the next Monday morning. 

Mrs. Burk came to school with Nedda on 
Monday. “I wanted to ask you about 
Nedda’s sweater,” she said. “Nedda says 
a boy in your class took it. I suppose he 
just borrowed it. No boy would want that 
pink embroidered sweater.” 

Miss Agnes stared, then her heart sank. 
Pink sweater! Today was Josh’s sister’s 
birthday. 

“Wha-at—who—what did you say?” she 
stalled. “Sweater?” Thank heaven, Josh 
wasn't yet in school. She must excuse her- 
self and go after it. 

It was too late. There was a sound of 
yelling, and Josh, propelled by the school 
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janitor, who was carrying a clumsily tied 
up package, was shoved into the room. 

“T caught him!” the janitor declared. 
“Caught him givin’ this to the postman in 
the front hall. Guess he didn’t dare put it 
in the mail basket. Better open it, Miss. 
Ouch. you little rascal!” for Josh had 
seized the opportunity to bite him and es- 
cape. He was immediately caught again, 
and shaken soundly by the outraged jani- 
tor. 

“Let him go, Edward, thank you. I'll 
take care of him,” Miss Agnes said, and the 
janitor reluctantly withdrew. 

The package came open at that moment. 
In it was the pink sweater. 

“Josh! How could you?” Miss Agnes 
cried. “How Medda’s 
sweater ?”” 

“Steal? No!” 
Josh denied stoutly. 
“Bought! I bought. 
You gave ten cents. 
| bought sweater 
for my sister. For 
birthday.” Sudden- 
ly he strode over 
to Nedda and faced 
her with clenched 
fists. “Truth!” 
he demanded. “I gave ten cents. Where 
is ten cents? You know. I bought sweat- 
er!” 

Nedda cowered. Then she nodded her 
head feebly. “Truth,” she admitted. 

Miss Agnes grew pale. “It’s all my fault. 
I gave Josh ten cents so he could go to the 
movies, and he thought he could buy a 
sweater for ten cents! I am so sorry.” 

But Mrs. Burk was laughing. “More of 
my daughter’s commercial genius, I sup- 
pose. Tell me about this, Nedda. Come 
here, Josh. You are the wonderful strong 
boy Nedda is always talking about.” She 
had her arm around Josh now, and Miss 
Agnes and Josh found it as easy to tell her 
all about the sister in the orphanage as if 
she were not Old Family, but just plain 
folks. 

“Well, I think that was very fine of you, 
Josh, to think of your sister,” was Mrs. 


steal 


could you 





Burk’s verdict. “And a 
bargain is a bargain. The 
sweater is yours. Here, 
give me the string. [I'll 
help you make a stronger 
package this time.” 





Easter Suggestions 


For your principal, a blooming plant, 
with this verse: 


When I make an error, 
Or teach new work blindly, 
Please look at these blossoms, 


And think of me kindly. 


Of Interest to Older Pupils 
The Easter Season 


Shrove Tuesday is the last day before 
Lent. A great many old customs have come 
down to us in connection with this day. 
In some countries there is a great carnival, 
or festival, during the week before Lent, 
and in New Orleans the people celebrate 
the Mardi Gras, with big pageants and 
processions. 

Shrove Tuesday got its name from the 
fact that people were supposed to confess 
their sins and enter into Lent with peni- 
tence. 

In many parts of England it is still called 
“Pancake Day,” and people vie with one 
another in making pancakes and eating 
them. Here in America in many localities 
we make doughnuts on this day. 


Lent 


Lent is a time of preparation for Easter. 
It includes forty days, not counting Sun- 
days. The word “Lent” probably comes 
from the Anglo Saxon word “Lencten,” or 
spring. It is a time for fasting and solem- 
nity in the churches. 


Ash Wednesday 
Ash Wednesday is the first day of Lent. 


It is so called from the custom in the 
Roman Catholic Church of putting ashes 
on the forehead as a reminder that man is 
dust, and as a sign of penitence. Gregory 
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the Great introduced this with other cus- 
toms of the church in the sixth century. 
He organized most of the ritual and chants 


of the church. 


Mothering Sunday or Mid-Lent Sunday 


Beautiful old customs surround this Sun- 
day. In England the faithful attended the 
mother church in which they were baptized 
and brought up. They also offered gifts 
upon the altar. Boys and girls away from 
home usually returned on that day to meet 
under their parents’ roof, and it was ex- 
pected that they bring their parents a pres- 
ent. 

Holy Week 


The week before Easter is called Holy 
Week, or “The Great Week” of the Chris- 
tian Year. It begins with Palm Sunday and 
ends with Easter. 


Easter Day 


“Easter is the most joyous day in the 
Christian year.” All other church festivals 
are regulated by it. 

In the early church it was called “pas- 
cha” because it corresponded with the Pass- 
over of the Jews. The term “Easter” was 
first used when Christianity was introduced 
among the Saxons, and is traced to Eostre, 
a Saxon goddess, whose festival was cele- 
brated in spring. 

Easter is the celebration of an event, and 
not an anniversary. The date to be cele- 
brated was fixed by the Council of Nicea 
in 325 A.D., as the first Sunday after the 
new moon that appears on or after the ver- 
nal equinox (March 21st). It may come 
as early as March 22nd or as late as 
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esting customs, stories, hymns 
and poems. They make fas- 
cinating reading. Why not 
read about them for yourself 
in the Public Library? 
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Easter Suggestions 


For the teacher Who-Can-Always-Do.-l. 
Better. A bunch of violets and this verse: 

Although you do regenerate 

All pupils sent to you, 

Here’s something that you can’t improve, 

The violets just grew. 


Letter From a New Teacher 


To Her Sister, an Old Hand 


DEAR SISTER: 

This is not my request. Esther T—, 
whom we went round with at the conven- 
tion—remember?—is begging for a little 
advice. 

Esther has to take her pupils on a good 
many trips, and though they like the trips 
they complain of “too much language.” 
They didn’t even want to go on the last 
trip, because, they said, “Tomorrow, after 
the trip, we will write and write, and learn 
and learn too much language. We are 
tired of too much language.” 

Esther says what is she to do about this? 
She sympathizes with the children, but the 
new language has to be mastered. 


The Answer 
DEAR SIs: 

You forgot to tell me anything about 
Esther T—’s pupils. Are they bright, far 
advanced? Or are they the slower over- 
age children? The amount of new lan- 
guage to be learned would be very differ- 
ent in these two cases. The method of giv- 
ing it would be different. We would re- 
quire more of the brighter children. Are 
you using the trip in an Activity Unit? In 
that case much post-trip work would be 
necessary. 

But in general, my advice would be to 
teach as much as you possibly can before 
the trip, while the children are still antici- 
pating it with enthusiasm. The day be- 
fore the trip to the zoo, for instance, they 
will be eager to learn the names of all the 
animals. The day before they go on the 
ferry boat to cross the river to another 
state they will be glad to learn everything 
about the trip, glad to drill, even, on new 
words. 

(Continued on page 272) 
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The Parents Talk it Over 


Hearing Bro hers and Sisters 


RS. M. asks “What are the ages of 
your children, and what do they 
do to help the deaf child?” This 

matter has been uppermost in my mind 
from the very moment we discovered Billy’s 
deafness. In our case, there is a difference 
of five years between Billy and his brother 
Hugh. Hugh has always been a very quiet, 
studious, super-sensitive child, and I wor- 
ried greatly about his reaction to Billy’s 
handicap. Many, many times, he would 
run in and say, “The kids all stand and 
stare at Billy. What shall I do?” I thor- 
oughly made up my mind then and there 
that there was only one solution to this 
thorny problem, and that I, as the mother 
It was 
up to me to discourage any feeling of in- 
feriority or shame which might develop in 
Hugh through the ignorant remarks from 
I don’t believe there 
is anything that hurts a young brother or 
sister more than to have his playmates poke 


of two fine boys, held the answer. 


his young playmates. 


fun at his handicapped brother or sister, 
and I believe that often happens. 

I began by teaching Hugh that we were 
very fine people, so God bestowed on us a 
great blessing in sending us a little deaf 
child to teach, and that he must help us 
every day. I impressed it upon his mind 
that Billy was going to grow up to be a 
nice big boy, just like himself—I think all 
children like to feel that they amount to 
something. On the other hand, I could not 
be sure that Hugh would develop a sense 
of loyalty or affection for Billy if we placed 
Billy in an institution, so I shall try to keep 
them together as long as I can. 

Hugh has become very proud of Billy 
and his achievements, takes him around, 
introduces him to his friends, helps him 
with his school work, and teaches him all 
kinds of games and tricks. Billy has ac- 
tually begun to fit in well with Hugh’s 
friends. He plays “rummy” and “old 
maid” with them, Chinese Checkers, plain 


He is a 


checkers, etc., and plays pool. 


shark at pool, and the older boys respect 
him for that. This may sound shocking to 
some people, but it is innocent pastime here 
in our own home. 

[ firmly believe that in families where 
the deaf child has several hearing brothers 
and sisters, the hearing children should be 
taught as early as possible that the future 
happiness of the deaf brother or sister rests 
a great deal upon their attitude. The bond 
of brotherly affection between my two boys 
is now very strong. 

Mrs. B., you mention keeping a light on 
in Nancy’s room. We always keep a light 
on for Billy, although it is not in his room. 
We have a little Neon light with a mirror 
back of it which reflects the light in any 
desired direction. We place it on the living 
room floor outside the bedroom, and it 
throws a pretty light on the floors of both 
rooms, but not enough to disturb one’s 
sleep. We have often ncticed that we can 
talk to our heart’s content and Billy will 
sleep on peacefully, but just try taking the 
plug from that little light, and he wakens 
immediately. I would not think of depriv- 
ing him of his night light. 


Mrs. E. V., New York. 
Suggestion: 

Your solution of the problem of Hugh’s 
reaction to Billy’s deafness will interest 
many mothers who have had to confront 
the same question, Mrs. V., and I think all 
sensible mothers have found your way a 
good one. Some have gone too far in the 
other direction, and make a practice of 
presenting to the hearing children the idea 
that they must always make things easy for 
the deaf child, and “give up” to him. That 
is a mistake, for the deaf child should be 
expected to share the family difficulties as 
well as the joys, and should not be given 
extra “treats” the others cannot have, nor 
extra gifts. The “extras” he gets must be 
in the direction of educational opportuni- 
ties. Where discipline is concerned, he 
must be expected to measure up to the 
standards set by his fimily, and should 
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never be “iet off” just punishment because 
he is deaf. He knows very well when he 
has done wrong, and it is unfair to the 
other members of the household to refrain 
from administering justice to deaf and 
hearing alike. 


—H. M. 


A Deaf Child In Public School 


Nancy, too, is taking dancing, and is 
doing well. She lip reads the directions 
very nicely. 

We visited our state school for the deaf, 
and saw the work of many classes, with 
children of different ages. Two of the 
classes used desk set hearing aids. I 
thought the speech work was good. We 
enjoyed our visit and think it is a fine 
school. Nancy will be going there I think, 
after the next school year. Just now we 
are seriously thinking of keeping Nancy 
home with us next year, letting her attend 
first grade in the public school. She is 
doing second grade work now, and all I’d 
ask would be that she be allowed to “sit in” 
and absorb what she could, socially and 
mentally. Then, too, I’d like to have her 
at home a year before starting her in a 
new school where she will be away from 
home ten or twelve years. I feel sure she 
is capable of getting along for this one year 
at least in public school. I’d help her at 
night with her speech work and reading. 

She has been attending a small private 
school for the deaf, and is doing well with 
both speech and lip reading, and she writes 
and reads complete sentences. 

Mrs. V. B., Pa. 
Suggestion: 

Mrs. B., | am much interested in what 
you say of sending Nancy to public school 
next year. That is always a serious step 
to take where a deaf child is concerned, 
and some of the things you said made me 
question as to its wisdom in Nancy’s case. 
You say, all you ask is that she be allowed 
to “sit in” and absorb what she can, men- 
tally and socially. I’m afraid that what she 
will absorb will be a feeling of inferiority, 
and it is a mistake to let her just “sit in” 
a class without following the work. No 
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deaf child should attend public school un- 
less he is helped every step of the way and 
expected to do exactly what the other chil- 
dren do; and it is much better if he is 


‘thoroughly grounded in lip reading, speech 


and language in a special school before 
public school is even considered. Later on, 
Nancy may be able to do good work in pub- 
lic school, but she is too young now to get 
the benefit, and it would mean a whole year 
out of her life in this important educational 
period. With such a good school for the 
deaf as you have available for Nancy, it 
would be a mistake to try to help her “get 
along” at this time in public school. Wait 
till she is older and is ready to be prepared 
to enter high school. Her speech now is 
the important consideration, and she will 
not get speech in public school nor at home. 
The only place she will get it is from a 
trained teacher of the deaf. 


—H. M. 


An Independent Little Girl 


Yes, Mrs. H., Priscilla crosses the street 
alone, and has been doing so since last 
summer. She is very careful, comes to a 
stop at the curb and looks both ways be- 
fore she starts across the street. She has 
had a bicycle for two summers, and rides 
very well. We were anxious for her to get 
back her sense of balance after her illness, 
and the bicycle helped a great deal, as it 
offers good practice in balance. 

Someone mentioned hobbies for the deaf. 
Priscilla has a hobby of her own. and also 
takes an interest in mine. She likes to col- 
lect old buttons. I think a hobby is good 
for anyone. Mine is antiques, and Pris- 
cilla is always interested in my collection 
of old glass, and knows some of the pat- 
terns. If she happens to see at a shop a 
pattern that we have at home she always 
calls my attention to it, and also wants to 
know the price. One day we found an old 
bottle, and I tried to find out about it. 
Priscilla was home from school with a 
cold, and she spent hours going through 
books on antiques, trying to locate a simi- 
lar bottle. 

I feel that the more things we are inter- 
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ested in, the more we get out of life, and 
this is especially true of one with a handi- 
cap. Priscilla goes to a tap dancing class 
with hearing girls, and the teacher says she 
gets along well. In fact, they do not think 
of her as being deaf. One of the girls 
calls for her and brings her home. The 
class lasts for an hour once a week. It 
gives her contacts with hearing girls out- 
side of school. 


Mrs. V. L., New York. 


Albert and His Sisters 


Since the question of family help to the 
deaf child comes up, I will tell about Albert 
and his sisters. Albert is eight. He has 
two sisters, Marion, 11, and Rita, 6. They 
do not do anything special to help Albert, 
but they all get along splendidly. Albert 
fits into their activities very well, the only 
difference being when he tries to talk. Rita 
is a bright, active child, and Albert is with 
her most, although they both go their own 
ways, Albert with the boys and Rita with 
the girls. Rita knows Albert is deaf, but 
it does not bother her. Marion is a more 
reserved child than Rita. She takes Albert 
with her to the store, or plays games with 
him. I have heard her playmates ask about 
Albert, and she just says, “He is deaf,” and 
doesn’t add anything more, except that 
sometimes she tells “how smart he is.” He 
is doing very well in school, except for his 
speech, but I am hoping that will improve. 


Mrs. F. H., New York. 


A Little Beginner at Home 


I’ve been looking for this roundabout for 
some time. It has been four months since 
I had it last; but looking back and reading 
my last letter, it seems like a year. Since 
then, Martha Ruth has learned to read the 
lips, to speak, and to read a number of 
written and printed words. On February 1, 
I started writing words on cards, one on 
each side of a card, and showing Martha 
Ruth what the words meant. She caught on 
right away, and gradually I added more 
words. She can now read about 40 written 
words and indicate what they mean. She 
lip reads about 75 words. She knows her 
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numbers up to ten. She keeps her cards in 
a box, and is always ready to read for us. 

I am encouraged to know that Mrs. M. 
thinks Martha Ruth has some hearing, for 
it has seemed to me she is totally deaf; but 
she says a good many words, although it 
seems to me it is all eye and no ear. 

I was interested in the discussions as to 
the hearing children in the family. My 
other child, Juanita, is three years older 
than Martha Ruth, and is very fond of her. 
When we first learned that Martha Ruth 
was deaf, Juanita was five and a half, and I 
thought she was too young to be worried 
over the fact that Martha Ruth could not 
hear. However, you can’t keep a fact from 
a child, and I believe she knew it before 
we were sure of it ourselves. She tells her 
friends and playmates that Martha Ruth 
cannot hear, and they soon learn to make 
Martha Ruth look at their faces when they 
speak to her. They explain things to her 
as Juanita does. There is not a child 
around who would dare to make fun of 
Martha Ruth before Juanita, even if he 
wanted to. The older ones have sympathy 
for her, and the younger ones enjoy play- 
ing with her because she is full of life and 
energy. 

I have already told Juanita that, even 
though our plans for Martha Ruth’s edu- 
cation are not made yet, she may have to 
go away to school, because the teachers 
around here are not trained to teach deaf 
children, and as we want her to learn to 
talk well and learn as much as possible, it 
is up to us to be willing to let her go if 
necessary. 

These are the words Martha Ruth can 
read from cards. She learned the names 
of members of the family first: Mama, 
Grand-daddy, Berlin, Juanita, C. W., Joe 
Dean, Henry, Wilmoth, Fred, Ruth, Martha 
Ruth, Mama Clinard, Aden, John, Baby, 
doll, pie, water, please, eye, teeth, nose, 
hair, hat, cold, run, jump, popcorn, shoe, 
thumb, I love you, kiss me, bye-bye, ball, 
car, apple, girl, boy, Sunday school, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


(Continued on page 271) 
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Teaching Language in a School 


NOTHER  un- 


desirable, 


for the Deaf 


By James ARTHUR WEAVER 


Continued from the March Vorta Review 


This paper was submitted anonymously in a 
prize contest sponsored by the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 


The lessons in the 
Croker-Jones “Lan- 





but very 
common occurrence, 
is the mechanical 
way in which words 
and sentences are 
used, so that it is 
doubtful whether the language really ex- 
presses what the pupil wishes to say. In 
such cases there is scarcely any mental pic- 
ture back of the language and the pupil 
is merely juggling with words, much in 
the same way as some pupils do with opera- 
tions in algebra that they do not under- 
stand. In other words, the language that is 
used shows little or no thought behind it. 
It reminds one of the distraught Prince of 
Denmark who is asked by Polonius, “What 
do you read, my lord?” Hamlet’s reply is 
“Words, words, words.” 


“Words, Words, Words” 

That is what many deaf children have 
been and are doing—reading and copying 
words, mechanically, and with but a vague 
perception in the mind’s eye of what they 
really signify. This common fault of deal- 
ing with single words, paying little or no 
attention to the structure of the sentence 
and the relation of the words to one another 
is responsible for much retardation. 

This reading of words, rather than 
phrases and sentences, is frequently the re- 
sult of our emphasis on separate words in 
our teaching. The teacher uses a pointer 
and checks off each word separately when 
she asks her class to read a sentence or 
paragraph on the board. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the pupils use their pencils 
or fingers in reading printed matter word 
by word. Careful supervision of the chil- 
dren’s silent reading is necessary to over- 
come this habit and make them read 
phrases and sentences as a whole. 


to the Deaf. The award of $100 for the best 
paper on Language Teaching was divided 
between Mr. Weaver and Mr. Alan Y. Crouter 


of the Pennsylvania School. 


guage Stories and 
Drills” afford very 
good practice in 
English, but the 
good that such 
books can do may 
easily be diminished by thoughtless, unin- 
telligent use of them. The same tend- 
ency to juggle with words and to match 
phrases in answering the questions exists 
here, and care must be taken to avoid 
such danger. The writer has great faith in 
the use of the wall slates on all suitable oc- 
casions. More satisfactory results, espe- 
cially in new and unfamiliar exercises, have 
been obtained in this way. In using the 
Fourth Book of the Croker-Jones series, the 
exercises are worked on a slate, the pupils 
taking turns in writing the answers to the 
questions, completing sentences, writing 
statements and performing all other oper- 
ations as called for by the lesson, without 
having any chance to copy the matter di- 
rectly from the book. Each pupil is re- 
quired to read carefully what he is told to 
do before rising from his seat, then, leav- 
ing the lesson book on the desk, he goes to 
the slate and writes the answer. 


Letter Writing 


Among the various ways and means 
adopted for the use and practice of writ- 
ten language the most outstanding are, of 
course, letter writing and composition. Let- 
ters that are written as a matter of routine, 
whether they be of a social or business 
character, are often a disappointment to the 
teacher and of little interest to the pupil. 
It may be all very well to teach the parts of 
a letter, to impress upon the pupil the im- 
portance of a correct salutation and a suit- 
able conclusion, with the necessary details 
of paragraphing and punctuation and all 
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the other qualities that a well-written letter 
should possess, but all these things, so im- 
portant from the teacher’s point of view, 
may fail to rouse the desired interest of the 
pupil. He knows very well that the letter 
is not a real one. It will never be mailed. 
Nobody will ever receive it. It has been 
written as another dull exercise in com- 
pliance with a request from the teacher 
rather than from a desire of the writer. 
Such a letter brings but little satisfaction 
to the teacher and neither pleasure nor 
profit to the pupil. But when the pupil, of 
his own volition, has written a letter in 
which he has said what he wants to say, 
expressing his own thoughts, telling the 
bits of news that he has in mind, asking 
questions about people and things he is in- 
terested in, and brings that letter to be 
corrected by the teacher, the result is de- 
cidedly more satisfactory to both. 

On the other hand, if the teacher cannot 
succeed in gaining the confidence of the 
pupil sufficiently well to induce him to bring 
his letters for correction, and the pupil in- 
variably writes his letters and mails them 
without letting anyone see them, the results 
are more than disappointing; they are dis- 
astrous, for in this way the pupil goes on 
perpetuating his errors. 


Teach Common Things 


The activities of a residential school pro- 
vide plenty of opportunities for the teach- 
ing and practice of composition if the teach- 
er knows how to take advantage of them. 
There is no need to go as far afield for ma- 
terial as Japan or China or to the land of 
the Eskimos, interesting and _ instructive 
though they may be. The fact is there is. 
right at our very doors. a vast amount of 
comparatively unknown and yet necessary 
material to which our deaf children need 
to be introduced and which we cannot af- 
ford to ignore. Somebody has said, 

A man’s best things are nearest him, 

Lie close about his feet. 
That thought may well be applied to this 
particular work of teaching language. If 
we want to take up a project it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to go out of our 
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way to beg, borrow, collect together and 
clutter up the classroom with the parapher- 
nalia of people of distant lands. Such an 
activity, if carried out as it is in the pub- 
lic schools by pupils themselves, is very 
instructive and may have its place in their 
scheme of education, but there is little or 
no reason for older deaf children, whose 
needs are vastly different, to waste precious 
time on unessential ventures. There is plenty 
of material for much more profitable proj- 
ects in their every day experiences and ac- 
tivities. The every day language involved 
may be very simple and ordinary to us 
but is frequently unfamiliar to the deaf 
child. While a progressive spirit is highly 
desirable in our work, it may be well for 
us to remember the Apostolic injunction, 
“Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.” 


Incidental Teaching 

One of the effective ways of awakening 
and maintaining a pupil’s interest in ex- 
pressing himself in verbal language is to 
make use of some of the many opportuni- 
ties for incidental teaching that occur in 
the daily life of a residential school. The 
school and its activities may be treated as a 
sort of microcosm as far as the application 
of language principles is concerned. It is 
useless to expect anyone to attempt expres- 
sion, either spoken or written, until he has 
something definite to say. While the more 
prominent occurrences, such as_ special 
events and celebrations, assemblies, games. 
entertainments, outings, visits to museums 
and other places of interest, as well as va- 
cation doings, provide the widest scope for 
the practice and study of English in all its 
various forms, yet the less important events, 
the little things that are going on day by 
day right under our eyes, are just as im- 
portant, if not more so. We cannot leave 
this material as a source of language ex- 
pression entirely to the pupil’s initiative. 
The teacher must make use of these oppor- 
tunities as well. A special event or gath- 
ering of any kind, to which the attention 
of the whole school has been directed, may 
be made the subject of a model lesson 
given on the wall slates. 
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Original compositions on subjects such as 
those mentioned above are written and pre- 
sented to the teacher for reading and cor- 
rection. The correction of composition, in 
this instance, does not mean merely blue 
penciling mistakes in grammar and spelling, 
and*marking the faulty construction of sen- 
It means much more than this. Cor- 
rection includes not only the technicalities 
of arrangement and punctuation of the com- 
positions, the indication of errors in Eng- 
lish, and correction of misleading state- 
ments, but also the clarification of confused 
language and such alterations and improve- 
ments as will express the idea the pupil had 
in mind. The main purpose is to interpret 


tences. 


the meaning of whatever concept the pu- 
pil has tried to convey, and to supply the 
correct language. 

The most effective work in spoken, as 
well as in written language, could be done 
if the teacher’s knowledge of and associa- 
tion with the pupil were close enough to 
enable him to conceive the idea that the pu- 
pil wishes to express and to supply the 
needful language at the psychological mo- 
ment. This would perhaps be the nearest 
approach that one could make, under ar- 
tificial conditions, to the analogy of the 
hearing child, to whom images of absent 
objects and previous experiences appear at 
the call of words. The language that is 
the expression of the pupil’s own thought 
would be more likely to remain a perma- 
nent possession. 


The Use of Pictures 


Pictures provide some of the most use- 
ful material imaginable for the growth of 
language. They have always been put to 
extensive use in the early stages of instruc- 
tion, and are of equal, if not greater, im- 
portance in the more advanced work. In 
every picture there is bound to be repre- 
sented some object, action, scene, event or 
fact which calls for explanation by the 
teacher. By exercise of the imagination all 
the moods and tenses of the verb may be 
exemplified in a practical way and the pu- 
pils made to comprehend almost as vivid- 
ly as if they actually saw the actions. 
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Many a phase of life which would otherwise 
remain obscure to the deaf child can be 
made plain by a picture. 

As long as the pupil’s attention is con- 
fined to objects and material things he gets 
along fairly well, but when he passes on to 
the less concrete and approaches abstract 
situations, there is a greater demand upon 
the abilities of both teacher and pupil. Deaf 
children think concretely, that is, they have 
mental pictures of specific actions and situ- 
ations. It is difficult for them to express 
a generalized idea. A deaf child may have 
no particular difficulty in recording some 
specific act of kindness, but could not ex- 
press himself on Kindness in the abstract. 


Introducing New Words 


One of the most essential things that the 
language teacher should know is the way 
to introduce her pupils to new and unfa- 
miliar words and phrases. The usual re- 
sort is to substitute an already known 
synonym for a new word. One or two good 
simplified dictionaries should be available 
for the more advanced pupils in every 
classroom and pupils should be encouraged 
to consult them. But it is a great mistake 
to expect them to derive much benefit from 
the dictionary before they have progressed 
far enough in language to enable them to 
use it intelligently. It is cf little use to 
those who are unable to make the right 
selection from several different meanings of 
the particular word that they have in mind. 
The pupil is apt to miss an important point 
in a definition unless it is emphasized by 
the teacher. Attention must be drawn to 
the fact that in reading a paragraph, the 
meaning of a word or phrase may often be 
found in the context. 

The paucity of a deaf child’s vocabulary 
is rightly considered one of his greatest lan- 
guage handicaps. The mere number of fa- 
miliar words, however, is not a proper cri- 
terion of his vocabulary. Unfortunately, a 
deaf child is stopped in his reading by an 
unfamiliar word, and passes a word that he 
knows in its primary meaning but which 
has an entirely different meaning in the 
context at hand. In other words, it is not 

(Continued on page 280) 
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Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpoutst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WituiaM F. Pascos 
4845 France Ave.. S. 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. Nitcur 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 

Mrs. HELEN N. WEtss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 
Newark 


Miss Fiorence E. HutmMan 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 
Paterson 


Miss SHirteY M. Woo.r 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 
Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 

Miss ExvizanetH HuNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss Etuet J. TurLeY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 
Miss Repecca A. McKeown 


114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KaTHRYN ALLING 
Miss PauLttne RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. FRANK A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarcaAret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont. ) 


Syracuse 


Miss Euizasetu G. DELANY 


510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marie L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinia NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 


Miss Louise HILLYeR 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 
Houston 


Miss Atice I. Putnam 
3610 Milam Street 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Seattle 


Miss Minnie M. JoHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. Linian L. CuHurcH 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MArGARET J. WorceESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Philosophy of Vocational Rehabilitation* 


By Car L. ETTER 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 
Indicates Progress of Civilization 


HE office which I represent has been 

functioning in behalf of the hard of 

hearing and other physically handi- 
capped students in the Los Angeles City 
School District since September, 1936. 
During that time about twenty-two hundred 
physically handicapped people have been 
served in one way or another, through 
either vocational guidance, vocational train- 
ing or assistance in securing employment. 
Approximately twenty per cent of those 
served have come from the deaf and hard 
of hearing groups. 

The services which are being rendered 
by organizations for the handicapped and 
through the Rehabilitation Service through- 
out the nation are living monuments in 
proof of the fact that civilization has made 
progress during the centuries which have 
preceded us. It is well known to students 
of history that the early civilizations were 
not averse to exposing physically disabled 
children to the ravages of wild beasts or to 
death from starvation or from exposure to 
the elements. From my own personal ex- 
perience as a resident in a foreign country. 
I have observed the physically handicapped 
and the mentally deficient roving in the 
streets and on the public highways beg- 
ging for alms and having a most miserable 
existence. In many of the least advanced 
civilizations of today inanimate objects 
such as trees, which have become ill-shaped 
or grown in an irregular way. are consid- 
ered to possess evil spirits. The same is 
true of physically handicapped individuals 
~ *An address delivered at the Social Service Work 


shop for the Hard of Hearing, Mission Inn, River- 
side, Calif., Jan. 4, 1941. 
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and for that reason they are looked upon 
with disdain and fear. 

On one occasion I was traveling in a re- 
mote section in one of the northern islands 
of Japan in company with a Japanese stu- 
dent and an Ainu guide. As we were going 
over a mountain pass late one afternoon, 
the Ainu guide stopped abruptly and as- 
sumed an attitude of reverence; and, speak- 
ing to us in a hushed voice, requested that 
we stop in the presence of a crooked tree 
and worship. Because this tree had grown 
in an ill-shape the Ainu guide considered 
that it possessed an evil spirit and there- 
fore should be appeased by worship or the 
reciting of some incantation. 

On another occasion I was visiting in a 
home of an American friend in Japan and 
while there a steam pressure cooker ex- 
ploded in the kitchen, causing severe burns 
on the body of a Japanese maid. She wept 
bitterly, not because of the pain caused by 
the burns, but because she feared that she 
would be left with a permanent physical 
handicap which would prevent her going 
forward with her plans for matrimony. 
Had she become permanently handicapped 
her suitor would have considered her pos- 
sessed of some evil spirit and therefore noi 
worthy to become his life companion. 


A Handicap Is a Challenge 


These and many other examples which 
might be cited indicate that the past and, 
in many places, the present civilizations 
have not been able to attain the high de- 
gree of perfection which we have in our 
American philosophy of life. In this great 
country we do not look upon physically 
handicapped persons as being possessed of 
evil spirits; we see in them a challenge for 
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the best that education can _ provide. 
Throughout our nation we have set up spe- 
cial agencies to serve them educationally, 
socially, economically and in every way as- 
sist them in making satisfactory adjust- 
ments to life. We are here this morning 
to discuss ways and means of improving 
the economic and social status of the hard 
of hearing and we should rejoice to be 
citizens of a country which permits us to 
engage in such splendid service. 

Personally, 1 am of the opinion that it 
is the right of every physically handicapped 
person to expect that his or her life should 
be filled with happiness and all the mate- 
rial and social advantages which may be 
expected by physically normal individuals. 
In the long ago there lived a wise teacher 
whose way of life, or philosophy of living, 
has influenced a large portion of the human 
family and who today offers the most prac- 
tical solution to our national and inter- 
national problems. He had a great deal to 
say about happiness and taught that those 
who would be greatest among their fellows 
should seek as their chief objective in life 
service to others—or, in other words, bring- 
ing happiness to one’s fellow man. Before 
and since His day the philosophers have 
had much to say with reference to the prob- 
lem of happiness. 


The Philosophy of Happiness 


For example, one may espouse either 
the hedonistic or the utilitarian philosophy 
of happiness. The hedonist would say the 
end of all action is to bring happiness to 
one’s self, but one who holds to the utili- 
tarian view would say that happiness for 
others should be the end of all action. If 
one espouses the doctrine of hedonism, one 
has to determine whether one’s happiness 
should be immediate or deferred. Most of 
the rehabilitation prospects who come to 
us for service are seeking happiness for 
themselves, but many of them are unwilling 
to undergo the training process which ulti- 
mately would bring to them a maximum of 
personal happiness. They prefer a medi- 


ocre job rather than to defer their happi- 
ness and receive it in greater abundance 
after having prepared themselves for more 
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lucrative employment situations. One of 
our problems, as rehabilitation counselors, 
is to point out the advantage of the larger 
returns which come through deferred hap- 
piness. It takes patience and poise to wait 
for the bigger game. 

There are many other angles involved in 
the philosophy of happiness, but I am more 
concerned in this speech with a considera- 
tion of the essential elements underlying 
happiness. In order to present these ele- 
ments before you, graphically, I am _plac- 
ing the word happiness in the center of the 
first of a series of triangles and on the 
three sides of the first triangle I am placing 
what, in my opinion, constitutes the three 
basic essentials to happiness. These essen- 
tials are: 





ECONOMIC SECURITY 


Economic Security Is Not Enough 


Too often we think of our responsibility 
only in terms of bringing to our clients 
economic security, not realizing that many 
individuals who have economic security are 
maladjusted socially and personally. No 
individual is fully rehabilitated until he has 
not only secured economic security, but has 
established friendly relationships with his 
environment and has developed within him- 
self the personal poise and calm which are 
characteristic of a well-adjusted, integrated 
personality. 

Many of the problems involved in bring- 
ing about this three-fold assurance to hap- 
piness are sufficiently complicated to re- 
quire psychiatric treatment, and perhaps 
that presents a challenge to us, who are 
working in the field of rehabilitation, to 
prepare ourselves in the technics of psy- 
chiatry. 
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In the center of the second triangle I am 
placing the word service because economic 
security and the other essentials to happi- 
ness are basically dependent upon service. 
In most life situations, remuneration re- 
ceived is commensurate with service ren- 
dered. During the twentieth century this 
ideal has received renewed emphasis 
through the organization of business men’s 
service clubs which have accomplished 
much in selling to the American public the 
idea that service is the only sure way to 
lasting success. The following criteria rep- 
resent the standards requisite to acceptable 
service and I am placing them on the three 
sides of the triangle representing service: 








ATTITUDE 


In this competitive age when millions of 
our people are unemployed, renewed em- 
phasis is being placed upon quantity and 
quality, and service which brings economic 
security and happiness must be rendered 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. 


Attitude Is Important 


Likewise, attitudes are coming to be of 
great importance in employment situations. 
Many of the larger corporations are test- 
ing prospective employees to determine at- 
titudes and temperament, and proper atti- 
tudes are given greater importance than 
trade skills. In order for service to be ac- 
ceptable, it must be rendered in the right 
attitude. 

In selling disabled people to industry 
we never resort to sympathy but impress 
upon our clients the importance of render- 
ing service, not only quantitatively and 
qualitatively, but in the right manner or 
attitude. Physical disabilities fade into 
insignificance when the service which an 
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individual renders meets this three-fold 


standard. 


Power Is Essential 


In the center of the third triangle, I am 
placing the word power. We are living in 
a streamlined age in which the importance 
of power is expressed in six and eight 
cylinder automobiles rather than the four 
cylinder cars of the Model T age. In like 
manner power is an essential to personal 
service. On the three sides of the triangle 
representing power, I am placing three 
types of power which are essential to ren- 
dering effective service. These are: 








Through disabling accidents, disease, 
and congenital deformities, many individ- 
uals are lacking in physical power. Pri- 
marily, the rehabilitation program was set 
up to serve this class of individuals. How- 
ever, we are coming more and more to feel 
a responsibility in the rehabilitation of 
individuals who are lacking in intellectual 
power, individuals whose intellectual equip- 
ment has been handicapped through mental 
retardation. Perhaps a fully developed ie- 
habilitation program would serve both the 
physically disabled and the mentally re- 
tarded. 

While physical and intellectual powers 
are important factors in rendering effective 
service, which leads to economic security 
and happiness, the power that comes 
through moral integrity and acceptable 
character traits is more important. Physi- 
cal and intellectual power, if uncontrolled 
by moral standards and character traits, 
may be misguided into criminal tendencies. 
On the other hand, with less physical and 
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intellectual equipment, one may advance to 
great positions of responsibility because of 
dependability. faithfulness, loyalty and 
other essential traits of character. 


Character Makes a Sure Foundation 


As rehabilitation counselors, we attempt 
to direct physically disabled individuals 
into employment situations where their 
physical disability will not be a handicap. 
We also should try to develop in our cli- 
ents a proper appreciation of some of the 
fundamental character traits which will 
stand them in good stead with their em- 
Character is the sure foundation 
upon which even physically disabled indi- 
viduals may build careers and through the 
channels of service gain economic security, 
social prestige, self-respect and happiness. 


ployers. 


We are now ready for the last triangle of 
the series. In this triangle we shall place 
inherent potentialities. What are the es- 
sentials in its development? I suggest the 
following three: 
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HEREDITY 


Prior to 1900, the laws of heredity were 
little understood. However, it was in the 
year 1900 that the Mendelian theory of 
heredity came to light, though Mendel had 
made his experiments with peas many years 
before. Since the year 1900, other experi- 
ments have been carried on in the field of 
heredity and much has been learned with 
reference to cell structure, the chromosome. 
and other factors of heredity. Out of this 
study there has come an emphasis upon the 
importance of individual differences based 
upon heredity. Intelligence tests have been 
developed in an attempt to measure the 
intelligence quotient, and in many educa- 
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tional circles perhaps an over-emphasis has 
been placed upon the importance of the in- 
telligence quotient. It has generally been 
accepted that the intelligence quotient is 
definitely fixed through heredity and that 
it cannot be improved through environ- 
mental and training processes. However, 
in more recent years, educators have found 
themselves in disagreement on this issue 
and it is still a debatable question. Recent 
studies seem to indicate that the intelli- 
gence quotient may be improved as much 
as thirty points through training and en- 
vironment. On the other hand, other 
studies reveal evidence that the intelligence 
quotient is practically static. 

Summarizing what has been said, we 
may conclude that happiness is dependent 
upon economic security, social and person- 
al integration. These essentials to happi- 
ness are the natural outgrowth of service 
rendered quantitatively and qualitatively 
and in the right attitude. Service is most 
effectively rendered by individuals who 
have developed the greatest degree of physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral power. These 
powers are dependent upon heredity, train- 
ing and environment. 


Personal Ambition Is a Factor 


Naturally, there are many case histories 
which come to my mind which illustrate 
the principles which I have been discuss- 
ing, but I shall not go into detail in this 
speech with reference to individual cases. 
There is one other important factor which 
I should like to stress. This factor is the 
importance of the personal ambition with 
which the individual faces the problems of 
life. If you can give me the measure of 
an individual’s ambition I can predict for 
you, with a fair degree of accuracy, what 
his attainments and accomplishments in 
life will be. I could recite many cases of 
individuals who have accomplished won- 
ders and attained almost inconceivable re- 
sults in the face of terrific physical handi- 
caps; and the chief factor in their success 
was the fact that the fire of ambition could 
not be smothered in their souls. [ am 
thinking of many hard of hearing boys and 


(Continued on page 276) 
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The Woodcarver on the Lee Highway 


By Mary M. WILLIAMS 


EN miles west of Knoxville, Tennes- 

see, on the Lee Highway, is an attrac- 

tive log house with bright red shut- 
ters. A sign over the entrance proclaims it 
the Marlee Craft Shop. It is the home and 
workshop of Miss Marion Stevenson and 
her mother—Marlee being a combination of 
their two names. 

Marion, a slender blond with bobbed 
hair, has been severely hard of hearing 
since early childhood, as the result of scar- 
let fever. Although she can use a hearing 
aid, she usually discards it in favor of lip 
reading, at which she is adept. Born in 
Havana, Cuba, of American parents, she 
has lived in New Orleans, New York and 
Chicago. At the age of nine, she was en- 
rolled in the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, and remained there some years. She 
has a voice of pleasing quality, and a re- 
markable command of lip reading, being 
able to read the lips in French as well as 
English. She is also proficient in the use 
of the manual alphabet, and numbers her 
friends in three groups, the normally hear- 
ing, the hard of hearing, and the deaf who 
converse by signs. 

At the age of twelve, she began handcraft 
work, continuing her studies in wood and 
metal work up to the present time. She is 
a skilled wood carver and cabinet maker. 
Her workshop is well equipped with power 
and hand tools. There are chisels of all 
tvpes and sizes. Her present instructor. 
G. M. Bergin, of Knoxville, Tenn., stated in 
a recent publication that he considers her 
superior to most men in the use of machines 
and in the quality of the work she produces. 
He has shown great interest in Marion and 
she attributes much of her skill to his in- 
struction. She can turn anything on the 
lathe. from a chair leg to a metal craft 
mold. 
in the art metal department of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. She can rebuild and 
refinish antiques. Her work in copper, 


She turns most of the molds used 
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MARION STEVENSON, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


brass and aluminum is outstanding, and 
she finds a ready market for such pieces as 
well as for her woodcarving. She sells her 
work not only at her gift shop, but also in 
New York and New Orleans. 

Tourists frequent the display room in her 
workshop, where there are coffee tables, 
carved nut bowls, salad bowls, bread trays, 
all sorts of boxes, and numerous small ar- 
ticles. 

Mrs. Stevenson, Marion’s mother, is also 
an artist. On the walls of the house are 
some of Mrs. Stevenson’s oil paintings, 
notably some striking interiors of old New 
Orleans homes. Mrs. Stevenson, who is a 
woman of many interests, has encouraged 
her daughter to develop her talents, realiz- 
ing that mastery of any technique and love 
for any kind of work inspire self confidence 
and offer defense against dissatisfaction 
and boredom. to say nothing of affording a 
means of getting a living. 

(Continued on page 270) 
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Keeping Our Stride 


By E. L. Brown 


ECENTLY a teacher in a lip reading 
R class made the remark that a deaf 
person could be distinguished in a 
crowd by his walk. The class was aghast, 
as well they might be. I felt that such a 
statement should not be made unless some- 
thing was offered at the same time to sug- 
gest a remedy. 

I thought the statement exaggerated, but 
deafness does upset one’s equilbrium. | 
cannot speak for others, but I do know that 
two hard of hearing persons cannot easily 
walk together with unison. Five years or 
more ago I noticed my own erratic walking, 
and was quite intrigued by it. I would 
start in the middle of the sidewalk, and 
within five or six blocks I would be on the 
edge. Stepping back into the middle again, 
I would find myself following the same 
proceeding; and I could not seem to pre- 
vent it. Like a leaf turned by a gentle 
breeze, I turned this way and that. 

Another thing I noticed was that I ac- 
cented the tread of one foot, giving alter- 
nately a mild stamp and a light step. I also 
had a tendency to over-reach the proper 
length of my stride, causing a decided 
swing. 

I consulted my doctor, and he gave me a 
prescription to correct the lack of equi- 
librium, which it did; but who wants to be 
taking a teaspoon full of this or that to 
control his feet? Having got my feet mov- 
ing correctly I decided to keep them that 
way. 

My first effort was to get the back of my 
head and my heels in line, and my chin and 
my toes also. Having this poise fixed men- 
tally as well as physically, I open my front 
door, cross the porch, go down the steps 
to the sidewalk, and keep the same pace 
for a mile, no matter what happens. I find 
myself able to keep an even stride, but in 
order to do so, I have to take the following 
measures: 

To prevent the slow turning toward the 
side of the walk, I strike up a mental band, 


or my favorite hymn, “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” or some orchestration I hear over 
the radio which is in marching time. | 
think these, but do not sing or hum them. 
The rhythm causes a pleasant surge 
of spirit and a distraction. If I find my 
right foot making a heavier tread than the 
left, I stamp with the left, or vice versa, and 
after a few steps the tread is equalized. 

To prevent the unequal, over-lapping 
stride, I hit upon the idea of swinging my 
shoulder, or swishing my skirts for accent. 
Why not? My feet keep an even stride, 
and move forward without stubbing; my 
back is straight, and not bent forward with 
hunched shoulders; my body is relaxed, 
and there is no bending forward at the 
waistline, with a protuberance behind. 
Moreover, the remedy for these defects is 
pleasant. A young walk for an old person 
is to be preferred to an old walk with bad 
equilibrium into the bargain. The remedy 
does require some concentration at first, 
and a fixed idea of the stride, especially at 
starting, but it can be cultivated. 

I doubt whether many hard of hearing 
persons know that deafness also implies 
“off balance.” Yet deaf children sometimes 
have trouble learning to walk, and even in 
adults severe deafness inevitably affects the 
balance of the body. The best help for it 
is rhythmic exercise of some kind. Even 
a totally deaf person can absorb and follow 
accent if the same tune is used over and 
over, and the repeated “swing” brings re- 
sults, and also brings relief to the nerves. 

Very often a hard of hearing person, ris- 
ing suddenly from a chair, must take sev- 
eral small steps before moving forward at a 
good pace. Balance should be tried for 
immediately upon rising, and a conscious 
effort made to walk gracefully after that 
slight pause. 

I think younger hard of hearing persons 
are not so apt to be affected thus as older 
ones. Their bodies naturally adjust them- 


(Continued on page 266) 
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It's About Time 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ford Chapter of the American Society 

for the Hard of Hearing, stood beside 
Betty Kinney’s desk and watched Novikov 
wrestle with the ancient grandfather clock 
in the next room. 

“Bigosh!” he exclaimed in _ surprise, 
“he’s adjusting it. I thought he was going 
to cart it away. It’s no good.” 

“Isn’t that just like a man!” declared 
Betty. “You didn’t notice all the past week 
that the clock wasn’t there. Mr. Novikov 
took it home after the meeting last Friday 
night—and he has put it in good running 
order!” 

“Then he’s a magician,” insisted Fred. 

“He seems to be—with clocks,” agreed 
Betty. “He tells me he’s been fixing clocks 
—as a hobby—for about fifty years. He’s 
especially fond of taking apart and putting 
together again old timers—if you'll excuse 
the double-entendre.” 

Fred excused it for the simple reason 
that he did not understand what she said, 
so she decided to change the subject and 
beckoned for Novikov. “I have that lumi- 
nous paint formula for you,” she told him 
when he came to her desk, scribbling the 
message on a tablet, as his lip reading is 
rather uncertain. “I got it from Mr. Snel- 
lings,” she told Fred, showing him the 
typed slip before giving it to Novikov. 
“He writes that he used to have his drug- 
gist fix up the paint for him.” 

Fred took the slip and read: 


LUMINOUS PAINT 


Linseed oil cold compressed and thick- 
ened by heat, 3 oz.; barium sulphate: 
3 oz.; prepared calcium carbonate, 3 
0z.; white zinc sulphide, 6 oz.; lumi- 
nous calcium sulphide, 18 oz. Mix 
well and grind in a paint mill, very 
fine. 


Prin BISHOP, president of the Stam- 


“Sounds like a job for a paint store rath- 
er than a druggist,” he commented. “For 
that matter, I think you can buy ready 


mixed phosphorous paint. What are you 
going to use it for, tipping the hands of 
your clocks so that you will be able to tell 
the time in the dark?” he shouted to Novi- 
kov, his voice having the volume that Bet- 
ty’s lacks. 

“That’s an idea!” exclaimed Novikov, 
snapping his fingers. “I never thought of 
that. No; what I had in mind was painting 
over old house numbers. I read in a maga- 
zine about a fellow who made a good liv- 
ing going around painting over old house 
numbers with phosphorous paint, so that 
they could be seen clearly at night. Out 
in Tennallytown, where I live, the lights 
are not so good, and being out of a job 
I thought I might pick up a dollar here and 
there painting house numbers. But I guess 
that’s all over now—except maybe tipping 
clock hands as you suggest—because Miss 
Kinney has about talked me into becoming 
a clock doctor.” 

“If you really have that old fellow in 
the next room keeping time again, you are 
a real clock doctor, no doubt about that,” 
said Fred. “Would your deafness handicap 
you—I mean how can you tell whether the 
clocks are striking the hours properly, for 
example?” 

“That’s easy,” said Novikov. “I can tell 
that by vibration. Putting my hand against 
a clock, I can feel the striking so vividly 
that sometimes I’m about convinced that 
I’m hearing it again.” 

“I’m amazed at the way you handle the 
English language,” said Fred. “You fel- 
lows do better with it than most of the na- 
tives.” 

Novikov grinned, but Betty laughed 
aloud. 

“Mr. Novikov’s full name is Rutherford 
Hayes Novikov,” she explained. “He was 
born in this country—when President 
Hayes first took office. And he writes just 


“as well as he speaks—you should see the 


splendid application he filed with us—edu- 
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cation, training, experience, hobbies—all 
of it in fine order. That’s how I found 
about his clock doctoring, so I had him 
work on that old tim—on that grandfather 
clock in the next room as a sort of test. 
What started me thinking along that clock- 
doctor line was reading in the Sunday 
magazine section of the Star an item about 
a man who worked for a long time in a 
clock factory. He was finally dropped 
when he grew too old to keep pace with 
the younger workers—couldn't keep up his 
quota. Instead of looking for another job, 
he decided to become a clock doctor—go- 
ing from house to house inquiring about 
clocks, especially old ones, to be fixed. 
In fact he has now branched out—has an 
automobile and makes tours of adjoining 
counties. He says he makes twice as much 
as he ever did at the factory. So I thought 
Mr. Novikov ought to try it.” 

“It sounds very reasonable,” agreed 
Fred. 

“He’s worked up a statement of his ex- 
perience and qualifications as a clock doc- 
tor,” explained Betty. “We are going to 
have it mimeographed for him with the 
heading: IT’S ABOUT TIME. He can dis- 
tribute or mail it and so try to find jobs. 
There must be a lot of old clocks like ours 
that the owners would be glad to pay, say 
five dollars, to have fixed. Mr. Novikov 
can do the work right in their own homes, 
if they prefer not to have the clock taken 
away.” 

“You've got something there,” Fred as- 
sured her. 

“I’m really putting myself out a little on 
this,” confessed Betty. “It’s because of his 
splendid application. I’m telling Fred 
about your application—the best one we 
ever had,” she wrote for Novikov’s benefit. 

“T guess most folks who come to you are 
thinking more about their deafness than 
about what they have done or could do,” 
he said, flushing with pleasure at her com- 
pliment. 

“You are absolutely right,” Betty told 
him. “It’s really terrible. Look at this let- 
ter—this man wants me to find a job for 
his son, and all he gives me to go upon is 
the boy’s medical history. I don’t even 
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know whether he’s a boy or a man—his 
age isn’t given. Not one word is said, you 
notice, about his education, training, or ex- 
perience. Nothing about the kind of work 
he would like, or the sort of job he seems 
to be qualified to fill. He just wants a job 
—and right away. His chief qualification 
appears to be that he needs the job—but 
I’m afraid the average employer I approach 
will want more evidence.” 

“I guess it’s all a matter of poetic jus- 
tice,” Fred told her. “You know, before 
the Votta Review and the organizations 
for the hard of hearing began to put in 
some good licks, there was a pretty general 
impression that deafness was a mental de- 
fect—that even partial deafness left one, let 
us say, half witted. So what? So now that 
things are picking up and the condition of 
the deafened is being improved by leaps 
and bounds—” 

“Day by day, in every way, we're sweep- 
ing the obstacles from our way,” said Bet- 
ty. 

“Exactly,” nodded Fred. “So now folks 
like this come along and try to prove that 
loss of hearing really does affect one’s 
mentality.” 

“I’m convinced that the mental attitude 
of the hard of hearing worker is often the 
largest obstacle in the pathway to a job,” 
said Betty. “I mean that if we could only 
get our applicants to forget their deafness 
for the time being and concentrate on what 
they can do and want to do, jobs would be 
easier to find for them. You have no idea 
how many people write to me about jobs, 
filling three-fourths of the letter with a de- 
scription of the causes of their deafness 
and the kinds of treatment they have had. 
If they would include some idea of the de- 
gree of deafness, it would help a little; but 
usually they are vague even about that. 
They don’t say whether they can read the 
lips, whether they use a hearing aid, wheth- 
er they can hear normal speech spoken 
close to the ear. And not one in a hun- 
dred lists his actual capacities. They all 
concentrate on their incapacity, as they 
look at it. Yet there are hundreds and 
thousands of jobs hard of hearing people 


(Continued on page 266) 
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What Lip Reading Means to Me 


True Stories By and About Lip Readers 
V. William van Santford and His Life Plan 


By Marion J. ANDERSON 


ILLIAM VAN SANTFORD is an 
example of what a determined 


mother can accomplish without the 
aid of wealth or special training, when 
faced with the problem of fitting a hard of 
hearing child for independence and a re- 
sponsible position in the world. 

William was considered deaf from birth, 
and until he was five years old his mother 
communicated with him by signs. At first, 
she used signs only, but later accompanied 
the signs with spoken language upon the 
advice of the family doctor, who insisted 
that normal speech be used, and assured 
the mother that William would be able to 
learn to speak. 

At the age of five, an operation for ade- 
noids and the removal of tonsils enabled 
William to hear words spoken directly into 
his ear. He started to kindergarten at six 
years of age, though not able to hear any- 
thing of the work given. He watched the 
other children, imitated them, and_ took 
part in their activities. Each day, his teach- 
er gave him a written report to take home 
to his mother, indicating the work given 
during the day. William’s mother, who had 
a natural instinct for teaching, would go 
over the words and explain them, and 
weave the day’s activities at school into the 
child’s daily life at home, so building up 
his vocabulary. 

He learned to read the lips before he 
could speak. His mother never consciousl\ 
taught him lip reading. Speech he learned 
one word at a time, imitating the sounds 
his mother could make him hear, feeling 
his mother’s lips and throat, looking into 
her mouth, feeling on his hand the expul- 
sion of breath for the sounds so produced. 
His speech now is very natural, and free 
from the exaggerated movements common 
to those who learn to speak artificially. 
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WILLIAM VAN SANTFORD, SAN BERNARDINO. 
CALIFORNIA 


The quality of his voice is very pleasant. 

One fact in his education William has far 
more reason to be thankful for than he 
probably knows; and that is his older 
brother’s love of showing him off. This 
brother’s pride in the little brother’s quick- 
ness in understanding, and his desire to 
show what the child could do, afforded 
William many hours of valuable practice. 
But it did more than that; it gave him the 
feeling of achievement, the taste of success 
so essential to normal development. So it 
is that William is entirely free from the 
paralyzing sense of inferiority common in 
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handicapped children. This attitude of the 
older brother was shared by the whole fam- 
ily, and William had a happy, normal 
childhood. 

From the time she was able to make 
William hear, his mother dropped signs, 
and spoke directly into his ear as much as 
possible. His ability to recognize speech 
sounds improved until he had perhaps for- 
ty per cent of hearing ability in one ear, 
though apparently none in the other. His 
lip reading improved steadily until he be- 
came an expert. 

He continued in schools for the hearing, 
going through the grades, and San Bernar- 
dino (California) High School, graduating 
in 1936 with no favors shown him either 
in studies or on the playground. Having a 
natural aptitude for tools, he took up wood- 
work early in the grades, and in the last 
two years of school had full charge of the 
shop work of the High School, under the 
very general supervision of the instructor. 
William was also Assistant Supervisor of 
Woodwork in the San Bernardino Evening 
High School. 

Since leaving school, William has been 
engaged as a carpenter, getting employ- 
ment about as steadily as any other young 
man. Last summer, at the National Con- 
ference of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing in Los Angeles, he was 
entered in a public contest with another 
young man who is also a carpenter, but 
who has normal hearing. The contest was 
designed to show that the training in con- 
centration and memory given by lip read- 
ing enables a good lip reader to hold his 
own against one who hears normally, in 
understanding the gist of detailed instruc- 
tions or accounts. To make the showing 
fair, both contestants were about the same 
age and of the same general environment. 

William’s reason for entering this con- 
test was to show that employers need not 
fear to employ hard of hearing people who 
have had training in lip reading in addition 
to training for the job for which they ap- 
ply. He won this contest before an audi- 
ence of 1,500. Anyone who knows the dif- 
ficulty of concentrating in the face of such 
an audience will appreciate this feat. 
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Has William found his poor hearing a 
handicap in obtaining employment? He 
has, decidedly, and that is why he was glad 
to give this public demonstration of the 
value of lip reading. Many employers, 
when informed that he is hard of hearing, 
say that they have no time to be bothered 
with one so handicapped. He sometimes 
finds it best not to tell that he does not 
hear well. It depends upon the job as to 
whether this is wise. If he will have to 
work so far away that he will not hear a 
call, he finds it best to tell the foreman 
of his handicap. But he studies each situa- 
tion, and is always good natured about it, 
making an effort to make things as easy as 
possible for all concerned. He tells every- 
one to call him “Van,” because that is easy 
to hear, and not apt to be confused with 
other sounds; and he says, “Just throw a 
nail at me if I do not answer. I will un- 
derstand you if I see you speak.” 

What is this young man’s attitude toward 
hearing aids? He has decided that he will 
have to wear one in fairness to his boss. 
After all, he feels, one has no right to put 
another person to unnecessary trouble, and 
a hearing aid will probably enable him to 
secure some of the jobs he now loses. 
There is difficulty in wearing an aid in such 
employment as carpenter work, but that is 
“just one of those things” that he will have 
to work out for himself. 

What about the future? William has a 
plan for his life, and as opportunity offers 
he is working at it: social service among 
hard of hearing young people. If he hears 
of some child who is held back at school by 
poor hearing, not understood at home, 
about to be taken out of school as a failure, 
he calls on the parents. He tells the story 
of his own life, how his mother worked 
with him, and what lip reading has done 
for him. He makes friends with young, 
hard of hearing people who are lonely and 
discouraged, and tries to draw them into 
such social activities as they can enjoy. 
This work has to be done in his spare time 
at present, and there is little spare time, 
for he works very hard. Gradually, he 
trusts, the way will open to a wider field, 

(Continued on page 278) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Hurrah for Australia! 


T IS always exciting to get a letter from 
Australia, no matter what it is about, 
and both the Volta Bureau and the 

Mail Box itself have some fine Australian 
correspondents. Probably everyone will 
recall the letter M.A.C. sent from Mel- 
bourne. which was published in the Janu- 
ary issue. Here is another, dated January 
19, and written in reply to a suggestion 
that she outline some of the differences of 
habit and custom she found in the United 
States as compared with corresponding ac- 
tivities in her own land. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


Thank you very much for your letter. 
Your suggestion that I should write of the 
“little things” that struck me most in Amer- 
ica in contrast to my own country is a tall 
order—there were so many of them! 

Differences in speech interested me so 
much that I made a collection of them. 
I found the differences in pronunciation of 
certain words very strange. It happened 
that I was studying for about a year under 
a teacher from New England. She used to 
find much amusement in my way of pro- 
nunciation. She often said, “How do you 
say that?” For instance, she would say 
“advertisement.” We say advertisement. 
English people are inclined to clip many of 
their words. In words such as “library,” 
“cemetery, “interesting,” “dictionary,” 
etc., where you give the full value to every 
syllable, we say, “libr’y,” “cemet’ry,” “dic- 
tion’ ry,” “int’r’sting.” One former teacher 
of lip reading went so far as to say that | 
spoke thus because I did not hear, but that 
was not correct. 

There are so many words like that it was 
dificult at first for me to follow them on 
the lips. As a student teacher, I had often 
to take classes, and the pupils had equal 
difficulty with my so-called “English” pro- 
nunciation. After a time I was able to 
adapt myself to them, though there were a 
few words, like “please,” which I could not 


say in the American way. My teacher al- 
ways said I made it look like “police.” 
Oddly enough, since returning to Australia, 
I am often accused of having acquired an 
American accent! 

I found the differences in speech in the 
Middle West, where I attended a summer 
school, more pronounced than in the East, 
and both sides at times were quite baffled. 
Whenever I looked particularly blank in 
class I was asked, “Don’t you have that in 
Australia?” 

I thought it strange that in one country 
there were so many different accents and 
expressions. Australia is about the same 
size in square mileage as the whole of the 
United States; yet we all have the same 
expressions and the same accent. This is 
different from the English accent, but we 
have kept our English ways and we think 
and speak of England as “home.” 

Geographically, Australia is the oldest 
country in the world, but it is the youngest 
in population. So most of us have either 
English or Scottish parents or grandpar- 
ents. The mixture of nationalities in Amer- 
ica was a source of wonder to me. 

Australia is almost unknown to the aver- 
age American. Like most English people, 
we have not the gift of putting ourselves 
on the map. Surprise was often expressed 
that I spoke the English language so flu- 
ently and that I was not black! Perhaps 
it is different since the war. 

I saw a good deal of America. I spent 
the first four weeks there in travelling thou- 
sands of miles by Greyhound bus. I wanted 
to see the country, and that seemed the 
best and cheapest way. Later, as | made 
friends, | had the opportunity to stay in 
American homes in different states. I found 
the average American not unlike the aver- 
age Englishman or Australian. Yet there 
are many differences. Australians are 
lazier, freer, and less conventional. We are 
often accused of being too fond of sport. 
Owing to the climate, we can sleep and live 
out of doors all the year around. There is 
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no snow in winter, except on the highest 
mountains. The summers are long and the 
temperature often over 100 degrees. But it 
is a dry heat, and I found the humid sum- 
mers in the United States far more trying 
than ours. 

We have few very wealthy people; and 
there is not much real poverty. We are not 
fond of flats, or apartments as you call 
them. We like our own home with a gar- 
den. Always a garden, and wonderful flow- 
ers all the year around. Our trees do not 
shed their leaves as yours do. They shed 
their bark instead. 

Except for an occasional lunch or din- 
ner, it is the exception to “eat out” here. 
Though we export a lot of tinned (canned) 
fruit, we rarely eat canned food ourselves. 
Fresh fruit and vegetables are cheap and 
grow all the year round. I had never tasted 
canned vegetables till 1 went to America. 

The cost of living here is (or was before 
the war) about half what it is in the U.S.A. 
But we do not all have motor cars. They 
are twice the price here. So are electrical 
and many labor-saving devices. 

We are just as up to date here, but when 
it is cold we prefer big log fires. We do 
not need central heating, though some 
buildings have it. It would never occur to 
me to take down the curtains and take up 
the carpets in summer as do many Ameri- 
cans. I thought that rather a comfortless 
fashion, but we do not have the same ex- 
tremes of climate here. I think we spend 
more time in the home. 

I admire greatly the American’s capacity 
for work, even though I think he overdoes 
it. He is always so busy, so anxious to 
make money, and usually in such a hurry. 
It seemed to me sometimes he had forgot- 
ten how to play. I| think he does not enjoy 
life in the way we do here. The boys and 
girls grow up quicker, and even small chil- 
dren in America are more sophisticated 
than they are here. 

I seem to have got right away from the 
“little things.” I think of too many to 


write now, especially regarding food. I 
think of the excellence of your salads and 
the perfection of your coffee. but the tea 
—! Those dreadful little bags dangling in 
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a cup of lukewarm water. No wonder it 
is expensive! 


M. A. C., Melbourne, Australia. 


Longitude Alters Customs 


Dear M. A. C., I think you are wonder- 
ful, for you can point out the differences 
between two countries without riling na- 
tives of either country, and without saying 
one thing to get under the skin of the most 
sensitive. I found your letter of absorbing 
interest, and I have reproduced it here in 
full, as | am sure other readers will be as 
fascinated with it as I was. 

You are so fair and honest, without ever 
being critical in a narrow minded way! | 
think that, in one or two instances, you 
took as common customs throughout 
America habits that are indigenous in only 
certain sections. Lots of Americans say 
advertisement, for instance; and in many 
American cities there are more detached 
houses than apartment houses. As you go 
farther west or south, I think you find more 
large homes with large lawns around them 
belonging to people of modest income. | 
am not sure what the proportion is now, 
but in Denver when I was there around 
1929, 90% of the people lived in detached 
houses. And in California there is prob- 
ably as much outdoor living and as little 
central heating as there is in Australia. 
Also in Florida. I know that there are al- 
most no chimneys in the city of Key West, 
Florida, and no heating, central or other- 
wise. I often saw servants there building 
fires out in the yard and boiling clothes in 
a large black kettle——a custom common in 
the country districts of Southeast United 
States. 

But you are right about the hurry and 
bustle in American cities, and the determi- 
nation to get rich in a hurry—although 
here again, when you are in small towns in 
the South or middle west, or even in New 
England, there is very little of this; and 
there is plenty of leisure and easy-going- 
ness. 

Speaking of leisure, I suggested in 
March that we discuss pies and cakes, for 
I am tired of grousing at the normally 


hearing. Well, here comes W. L. W. with 
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some very delightful suggestions as to his 
extracurricular activities. I have his letter 
by courtesy of Mrs. Montague, to whom 
it was addressed, and, like her, I was as- 
tonished when he revealed the fact that he 
is seventy-nine, for his list of amusements 
and hobbies and his daily work schedule 


made me think he was much younger. 


Leisure Activities 


As has been mentioned before, he is a 
printer, and one of his hobbies is the mak- 
ing of miniature books. He writes, reply- 
ing to a letter of thanks for a beautifully 
printed miniature edition of the 36th 
Psalm, with both the Bible version and a 
more modern transcription, 

1 am glad you liked the 36th Psalm. 
My favorite is the 23d. To tell the truth, 
I suddenly got the idea that | wanted to 
get out a little book in time for Christmas. 
A Psalm is not much work, so I ran my 
eye through the Psalter looking for one 
with 12 verses. The 36th seemed to fill the 
bill. In the 23d Psalm, | had used the sing- 
ing version of the Bay Psalm book, writ- 
ten, | think, by Cotton Mather. For the 
36th, I looked up some old Psalters of 
Great Britain dated about 1700 and took 
from one of them “a version for singing in 
Churches.” Two eminent divines were the 
authors. But when I came to the two last 
verses | found they had run them together 
in their rhyming, so | looked up another old 
Psalter and copied the two versions, which 
balanced better with the Psalm itself. As to 
that, a friend to whom I sent a copy com- 
ments: “How very applicable to the Euro- 
pean situation is the 36th Psalm, and its 
prophecy is sure to come true at last.” 

Fifty years ago, I innocently suggested 
to a young lady school teacher in Aiken, 
S. C., that I thought it would be a good 
idea if she and her friends formed a liter- 
ary society to meet at each other’s houses. 
So on April 3, 1891, it was formed, and, 
wonderful to relate, it has held its own all 
these years. Sixteen members made the 
limit, and when one dropped out or died 
another was admitted. My sister, wife, and 
Miss E. are members. On their 25th anni- 
versary. | wrote them a letter from my 
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home in the North, and now I am trying to 
compose another letter. It seems they made 
me an honorary member. This accounts 
for the fact that today I browsed in a 
Philadelphia public library to get data on 
1891, and in the 1891 volume of Harper’s 
Magazine, | came across the following 
which I copied to send to you: 

Mrs. J— was telling a story to a group, 
among whom was one who was very deaf. 
At its conclusion, observing that he did not 
laugh, she turned to the person next her 
and whispered, “He didn’t see the point, 
and it’s as plain as ABC.” The whisper 
reached our friend, though the ordinary 
tone had escaped him. “Yes,” he said, 
turning to Mrs. J— “plain as ABC, but I 
am DEF.” 

I wish you would tell J. A. F. how much 
I enjoy his articles. He certainly is a 
credit to the deafened clan. 

I observed my 79th birthday on Sunday. 
My friends say I do not look my age, and 
my wife thinks I act like a kid. 

I was pleased at a little notice of my 
miniature books in Sunday’s New York 
Times Book Review. There was no special 
occasion for it. Some years ago I got Mr. 
Tinker interested in miniatures, and now 
he collects them. 


W.L. W., New Jersey. 
Have You an Ivory Tower? 
Bravo, W. L. W.! You put us all to 


shame, with your many interests, your ac- 
tivities and your ability to inspire other 
people to activity. I want to ask whether, 
at 79, you go every day to a salaried job, 
and a printing job at that? I know you 
make miniature books for pleasure, but 
you have spoken before as if you had a 
regular position in a printing office. We 
should all like to know about that. Any- 
how, I think the fact that you inspired a 
ladies’ literary society which has endured 
for fifty years is worthy of a bronze plaque. 

I’m glad we are getting away from fuss- 
ing at our hearing friends and telling about 
the things we do ourselves, the interesting, 
enlivening. things. E. H. R. writes again, 

It would be interesting to find out how 
many of the h.o.h. are in the family of 
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Atlantic readers. What an interesting story 
about J. A. F.! More power to him. This 
business of enjoying impaired hearing 
really has to be worked at all the time, 
I should think. The Vouta Review is get- 
ting to be a perfect magazine for the h.o.h. 
I’m planning to give it to one of my best 
friends for a birthday present this year, 
and I think she will find it a real friend. 
It seemed rather strange to me that al- 
most all the h.o.h. whom you quoted 
planned their vacations among crowds. 
Don’t any of them like ivory towers? That 
is where I spend mine. The inclosed pic- 
ture is a glimpse of my ivory towers—forty 
acres of mountains. 
E. H. R., California. 
Thanks a lot for the orchid, E. H. R. We 
passed it around the office and filed it 
proudly for future reference when we get 
an unusual array of slams. One bouquet 
will cure seventeen brickbats, I do believe. 
Thanks, too, for suggesting ivory towers. 
I wonder how many of the h.o.h. really 
enjoy ivory towers. I imagine most of us 
have too much solitude, and are glad to 
have a chance, almost any chance, to min- 
gle with the herd. Yet, personally, I pre- 
fer to walk alone in the country, and | 
think that is my ivory tower. Or one of 
them. I think the best walks are gone upon 
alone. (And that is a quotation, either 
from Hazlitt or from R. L. S., I forget 
which.) It is usually best to walk alone 
if you happen to be a lip reader, for you 
cannot look at the landscape, and look 
where you are going, and read somebody’s 
lips all at the same time. And if you are in 
the country, your host or companion is 
probably walking a dog, and if the dog 
happens to be on leash, you have to keep up 
with the dog, and I have never yet been 
able to keep up with a dog and do anything 
else. I like dogs immensely, but I do not 
like walking them on leash, either in town 
or country, and so, all things considered, 
I'd rather walk by myself, or with a dog 
that ranges freely and knows the way home, 
so I don’t have to feel responsible for him. 
Come to think of it, when I am in motion 
I prefer to be alone, but I often want com- 
panionship when I stop for anything. I 
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like riding on trains by myself, but if I 
get off the train for anything I want some- 
body there, if only to say, “Look at that.” 
And in the city, I like walking alone and | 
like working alone (My mind is in motion 
then, if not my feet) but when I go to the 
theatre cr the movies or to eat at a restau- 
rant, | want somebody along. 

But oh, the walks I’ve had alone—tramp- 
ing hour after hour through the Maine 
woods on snowshoes— 


Beyond all crowding, crystal silentness, 
Beyond all noise, a silver solitude. 


I’ve gone for walks alone at night, shov- 
ing my snowshoes over the windowsill of 
my first floor room, and climbing out on 
them, trembling for fear I would be caught, 
but getting away at last, and into the silver 
birches, bent almost to the ground with 
their weight of snow, and on to the pines, 
and their clearcut moonlit shadows black 
against the snow. And the walks I’ve had 
on Long Island by the sea, especially dur- 
ing out-of-season months, when there was 
only the sea and an occasional clam digger 
for companionship. Sea, mountain, desert, 
the best walks are gone upon alone. 


Capacity for Enjoyment 


A friend of mine made the remark the 
other day that food is one thing you can 
enjoy, ears or no ears. She affirmed it 
was the most satisfactory form of enjoy- 
ment for the hard of hearing; but I can 
think of lots of others. Not that I decry 
the pleasures of food. I often find food 
very companionable, and surely it has the 
effect, often, of lifting up my spirits when 
they are down. Not seldom it happens 
that when I feel blue all I need is a good 
meal with the New Yorker propped up in 
front of me. The New Yorker, too, is a 
pretty good cure for the sullens. 

Why not list the things we like, that help 
to cure the sullens? And that word is 
cribbed directly from Charles Lamb. With 
spring coming along, it should be easy to 
make a list. Spring smells are absorbing— 
the smell of earth, the smell of wild grape, 
or of wild honeysuckle, the smell of a wood- 

(Continued on page 271) 
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A Physician Who Healed Himself 


Born That Way. By Earl R. Carlson, M.D. 
The John Day Company, New York. Cloth, 
174 pp. Price, $1.75. 


This is a MUST book. For pretty much 
everybody, I should say, and particularly 
for anybody who has anything to do with 
a physical or mental handicap, either in 
himself or in another person. It is the 
story of a physician who healed himself; 
of a reformer who began his reform in his 
own person; of a preacher who has prac- 
ticed all his life exactly what he preaches; 
of a handicapped person who has lifted 
himself by his own bootstraps and is now 
helping other people adjust their bootstraps 
for themselves. 

Dr. Carlson was a birth injured child. 
He still bears the scars of forceps on his 
head. He could not walk until he was six 
years old. He could not feed nor dress 
himself until after he went to college. But 
he is now a practicing physician, conduct- 
ing clinics and schools for the birth injured 
in New York and in Florida. He has opened 
similar clinics in several different states. He 
has flown thousands of miles to address 
medical societies and hold clinics in Mex- 
ico and in Central and South America. 

His account of his life struggle and its 
successful culmination is so stirring that 
it is impossible to read it without excite- 
ment. Perhaps no better indication of the 
stimulus the book affords could be offered 
than an incident related toward the end. 

I had a curious and moving experience when I 


was invited to Minneapolis to conduct a clinic at 
the University Hospital where I had been exam- 


ined as a child... . 

The night before the 

clinic I gave a lec- 

ture to the Minnesota 

Association for Crip- 

pled Children, and 

showed movies which 

illustrated the meth- 

ods of treatment used 

at the Institute. I 

was introduced by the 

same Oscar Sullivan 

who had helped me 

obtain an education 

at the University, and he made much of the con- 
trast between my coming to him twenty years 
before to ask for funds for textbooks, and my 
return as a specialist in helping the spastic. .. . 
Yet the next day when I went over to the Univer- 
sity to conduct the clinic, I was mistaken by a 
campus policeman for a patient and instructed 
to get in line with the adults and children waiting 
to be examined. . . . When I was recognized by 
other doctors and introduced in my role of spe- 
cialist, the patients were delighted by what had 
happened. I took advantage of the occasion to 
read a little sermon. I told how I had come 
twenty years before to be examined at the neurol- 
ogical clinic, and my mother had been advised 
that there was no hope for me physically, though 
I could benefit from education. The diagnosis 
was so correct that I had returned as a physician 
and had been mistaken for a patient. I supposed 
that a great many of those who came to the clinic 
hoped, as I had hoped, to be told of some mirac- 
ulous cure for spastic paralysis. But I had to echo 
as a physician what I had been told as a patient. 
In education and in self-discipline lay the greatest 
hope of overcoming the handicap. 


Education and self discipline. These four 
words express the motif of this book, and 
that is why it is such an important book, 
not only for spastics, but for everybody. 
Dr. Carlson has a gift for expression—if he 
had not devoted himself to medicine, he 
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could easily have made a living as a writer 

and he has a remarkable memory. He 
can recall the first spontaneous and suc- 
cessful movement he ever made with his 
hand, the first time he realized he could 
walk, the first time he “acquired a sense of 
personal worth.” There was no hope for 
me physically, but I could benefit from edu- 
cation. How many parents of deaf children 
have had to carry that verdict away from 
a doctor’s office! (When they were fortu- 
nate enough to find a doctor sufficiently in- 
formed to mention education! } 

The story of this man, born with great 
difficulty in a poor home, bred without any 
of the advantages money could give, but 
with all the advantages an intelligent moth- 
er could give, is a tribute to his mother’s 
courage as well as to his own. Describing 
his first efforts at research in the moun- 
tainous literature on the birth injured, he 
says, “There was abundant material on the 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the 
basal ganglia; but the few suggestions 
about treatment did not go much further 
than the common-sense methods which my 
mother had adopted in my case out of 
necessity.” 

An especially interesting idea is recurrent 
throughout the book—that is, the hand-in- 
hand relationship of physical and mental 
activities. Physical therapy must be pre- 
ceded or at least accompanied by mental 
therapy. “What seemed most important in 
the situation was my state of mind,” he says 
over and over. “Whenever I received con- 
gratulations for showing physical improve- 
ment, I could always find an explanation 
in some incident which had increased my 
self-esteem.” And the incident that in- 
creased his self-esteem, that gave him “a 
sense of personal worth,” was always 
achieved as one of the steps in his effort at 
self discipline. Either he was concentrating 
so hard on achieving something that he for- 
got his defects entirely, or he was carried 
out of himself by an emotional force strong- 
er than the emotion of self-distrust. 

The results achieved, and the analysis of 
the steps leading to the results make this 
book remarkable. 
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On page 144, Dr. Carlson mentions lip 
reading and its therapeutic value for the 
birth injured, even those with normal hear. 
ing. Since he has thus come into contact 
with deafness and with lip reading, it is 
rather too bad of him to speak of “schools 


for the dumb.” H. M. 


It’s About Time 
(Continued from page 258) 
can fill, if they are otherwise qualified.” 

“Census figures support your argument,” 
declared Fred. “They show more than 18,- 
000 different kinds of jobs that can be 
filled acceptably by physically handicapped 
workers. A California survey of hard of 
hearing workers and their problems dis- 
closed the fact that 71 per cent of the posi- 
tions studied could be filled by hard of 
hearing persons. That means that impaired 
hearing would be no serious bar to 7 out of 
10 jobs!” 

“There,” interrupted Novikov, coming 
forward, rubbing his hands briskly, “she’s 
going fine now. I don’t believe you'll have 
any more trouble with her.” 

“Swell,” said Fred. 

“Thanks ever so much,” said Betty. “I'll 
get busy on that circular right away. Let's 
see: Don’t be carting away that grandfath- 
er clock you love so well, but consider so 
useless. Loving hands can whittle out re- 
placements and give the ‘old timer’ a new 
lease on life... .” 

“Tt’s about time,” 


chuckled Fred. 


Keeping Our Stride 
(Continued from page 256) 
selves and their feet take the proper stride, 
instead of shuffling. 

Shoes have something to do with it, of 
course. Clerks have a tendency to fit us 
with broad, low heeled shoes and wide lasts, 
but by adopting the more conservative type 
of modern footwear we lighten our feet and 


our years. 

Perhaps others have their own remedies. 
suitable to their own individual tempera- 
ment, but as for me, I walk with rhythm. 
and get into my stride. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing 


Hearing Aids in a School 


Recently, numerous articles have ap- 
peared here and there discussing the sub- 
ject of hearing aids from almost every con- 
ceivable point of view. There is, of course. 
much difference of opinion, but this is to 
be expected. This healthy disagreement 
definitely brings the hearing aid into the 
spot light. It deserves both study and ex- 
periment, for there are many of us who be- 
lieve that the hearing aid will do more to 
normalize children in schools for the deaf 
than any other one thing in the child’s 
educational experiences. 

Almost everyone of us knows of a case 
where a child has been improperly fitted 
with a hearing aid. Such a mistake causes 
disappointment and financial loss to the 
parent. It also forms the basis of much ad- 
verse criticism of hearing aid salesmen and 
the instruments themselves. In some cases 
this is perfectly justifiable. There are, how- 
ever, capable salesmen who constantly fit 
hearing aids properly. There are also good 
machines on the market. Due credit should 
be given to the company and its personnel 
wherever they are achieving satisfactory 
results. 

Enough publicity has been given regard- 
ing the inadvisability of purchasing a hear- 
ing aid without sufficient differential diag- 
So far as we know. no school for 
the deaf has come forward with a definite 
program for this differential diagnosis in 
the fitting of individual aids. Surely there 
is a person in every school who is capable 
of offering such a program. This person 


nosis. 


of cabbages—and kings” 
Lewis Carroll 


wax 


in each school, in our opinion, should be 
responsible for either correctly fitting or 
sufficiently checking each and every indi- 
vidual aid before it is purchased. If any 
child who has a hearing loss can be bene- 
fited by an individual aid, surely he should 
be given every opportunity to secure the 
proper type of instrument. The fitting, the 
checking, the rechecking, and the acoustic 
training are, in our opinion, the responsi- 
bility of schools for the deaf. 

In the South Carolina school we are do- 
ing some intensive research along this line. 
This year we began a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the fitting of hearing aids. This 
program is being administered to forty-five 
per cent of the pupils in the intermediate 
and advanced departments. At the pres- 
ent time this comprehensive program is 
being carried on by three members of the 
Faculty. Our ultimate aim is to fit ade- 
quately with a hearing aid every child who 
can be benefited. After sufficient training 
with the use of the individual aids, the 
children will then be placed in the school 
systems of their home communities through- 
out the State. At present, the program is 
not complete and final results cannot be 
presented. We have, however, two boys 
who have been fitted with individual aids. 
These boys are attending classes with hear- 
ing children and are getting along satis- 
factorily without any individual help either 
in class or on the outside. Within the next 
month we expect to complete the testing 
program. At that time we will prescribe 
an individual aid for every child who can 
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receive benefit from one. 

From our testing we hope to be able to 
offer some definite constructive suggestions 
to be used in an acoustic program: We 
have spent hours of thought and work dur- 
ing the experimental period and feel that 
our results will be of some assistance to oth- 
ers who are interested in this field of work. 
—The Palmetto Leaf, South Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, S. C. 





Speech and Lip Reading Clinic at 
the Texas School 

The Lone Star for February 15 an- 
nounces plans to organize a speech and lip 
reading clinic for students in the Texas 
School for the Deaf. “Following an ad- 
vanced trend in teaching oral work that 
was pioneered at Central Institute and is 
now in successful usage in several state 
schools for the deaf, the speech and lip 
reading clinic at T. S. D. will make use of 
special booths for a teacher and pupil and 
will emphasize individual instruction. Or- 
ders for the necessary equipment have been 
placed and it will be installed in the dis- 
play room of the Main School Building. 

“Teachers of oral work will devote a part 
of every school day to giving instruction in 
speech and lip reading, and the program 
will be directed by competent instructors, 
experienced in this type of work... . 

“One of the greatest advantages claimed 
for the new method of teaching speech and 
lip reading by individual instruction is that 
it removes distractions of the classroom and 
enables the instructor to concentrate on cor- 
recting each student’s particular defects.” 





Booklets From the Ontario School 


Two attractive brochures have recently 
been issued by the Ontario School for the 
Deaf. One is a handbook of information, 
which contains many photographs of school 
buildings and grounds and pupil activities, 
and includes an account of the teaching 
methods and the course of study. “Quinte 
Outlook, 1940” is the classbook of the 
graduating class of 1940. Most of the writ- 
ing, and the photography and art work were 
done by the older pupils, and the result is 
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creditable. There are pages of book reviews, 
a poetry page, and a page of “odd facts,” in 
addition to the usual accounts of the gradu- 
ating class and the vocational classes. The 
makeup shows originality and good taste. 





Dr. Goldstein Is Not Retiring 


In order to counteract erroneous infor- 
mation concerning administrative matters 
at Central Institute for the Deaf, the school 
announces that, while Dr. Goldstein has 
been ill, he has recovered sufficiently to at- 


tend to the affairs of the school, and there . 


is no question of his retiring. 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal, is to 
retire at the end of this fiscal year, and will 
become Principal Emeritus in 1942. She 
will be succeeded by Dr. Helen Schick 
Lane, who is now assistant principal. 

Mr. S. Richard Silverman has recently 
been appointed in Dr. Lane’s place and will 
take over the duties of the registrar’s office 
September first. 





Lieutenant Commissioner Gunderson 


Doubtless many of the workers in the 
field of education of the deaf in the United 
States will remember the recent visit of this 
kindly and most genial officer of the Nor- 
wegian Salvation Army. He became inter- 
ested in the deaf through his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Helgersen, of Oslo, one of the leading 
deaf persons of Norway, who was, I believe, 
the only totally deaf man to sit on a com- 
mission appointed by the government to 
deal with the affairs of the deaf in that 
country. 

I first met the Commissioner when I went 
to Oslo in 1920 to study the work being 
done for the deaf in Scandinavia through 
the auspices of the Salvation Army, and he 
most kindly organized a tour for me, of a 
rough and ready type, far removed from 
the pleasure cruises so much in vogue until 
recently. A few years later, I made an effort 
to get the Salvation Army to arrange a ses- 
sion at one of our Congresses of the Deaf, 
and I again made contact with Commis- 
sioner Gunderson. He did everything he 


could to make the session a success, though 
he was unable to be present. Mrs. Polvsen 
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of Denmark made a most effective and efh- 
cient substitute, describing work for the 
deaf in Scandinavia. As, during this pe- 
riod, Commissioner Gunderson was living 
in Ealing, he joined the Guild of St. John 
of Beverly and served on the Committee, 
and was Vice Chairman until the time of 
his death. 

He died in Sweden, which he was fortu- 
nate enough to reach before the German 
invasion. Like Professor Anders Hansen, 
he did important work internationally, and 
did much to make the work for the deaf 
in the United States and Great Britain bet- 
ter known and understood in North Europe. 
He met Dr. Helen Keller at a luncheon giv- 
en her by the English teachers of the deaf, 
and he presided at Mr. Oxley’s Silver 
Jubilee Celebration in Ealing in 1938. On 
this occasion, the Scandinavian leader saw 
the Guild Library and the church for the 
deaf at Acton, and partook of our Jubilee 
cake, which was lit with 25 candles accord- 
ing to the Scandinavian custom. He helped 
us with many lectures and sermons, made 
many valuable translations for us, and kept 
us fully in touch with the work for the deaf 
in North Europe. He also put us in touch 
with leaders who helped us develop work for 
the deaf throughout the Salvation Army. 

During his visit to the United States, he 
addressed the faculty of Gallaudet College 
and visited several of the leading schools 
for the deaf, and centers of work for the 
hard of hearing and for the blind. 

He was known to Professor Hansen, 
whose school in Denmark he visited at least 
once, and as he travelled widely in other 
parts of Europe and America, he was able 
to make the cause of the deaf better known. 
As he had a son living in New York, he 
tried to visit the United States every five or 
six years. Although still under sixty, this 
veteran was handicapped by ill health, yet 
the ground he covered was amazing. Not 
only the Salvation Army but the whole 
world of the deaf is greatly the poorer for 
his passing. Truly this was a man of God. 
May he rest in peace! 

SELWYN OXLEY, 
Cheltenham, England. 
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New Address for Mr. Oxley 


Mr. Selwyn Oxley, whose work as Honor- 
ary Organizing Secretary of the Guild of 
St. John of Beverly is well known to many 
readers of the VoLTA REVIEW, wishes all of 
his friends to know that he now has a new 
address—59 Queen’s Road, Cheltenham, 
London, England. Mr. Oxley’s library of 
valuable works relating to deafness has also 
been moved to the new address. 


Summer School at Northwestern 


Northwestern University, Evanston, II- 
linois, will present a summer program on 
the Education of the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing, June 23 to August 16. Dr. C. C. 
Bunch, Professor of Applied Physics of 
Otology in the Washington University Med- 
ical School, will offer a course and a semi- 
nar open to qualified students, on Tech- 
niques of Testing and Teaching Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children. Methods of dis- 
covering these children and of guiding 
their education will be presented. There 
will also be discussions of methods of dis- 
covering talents and abilities in hard of 
hearing children and an adaptation of their 
educational program to their special handi- 
cap and abilities. Among other topics, the 
following will be considered: The Parts 
of the Ear and Their Functions in the 
Hearing Process; Sound as Related to 
Hearing and Deafness; Hearing Tests and 
the Interpretation of Their Results; Class- 
room and Individual Hearing Aids for 
Children and Adults. 

This work in the problems of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing will be in close 
relationship with a full program of courses 
in speech re-education and with the testing, 
diagnosis and lesson facilities of the Speech 
Clinic. Some of the courses to be offered 
in the Speech Clinic are as follows: Train- 
ing of the Speaking Voice; English Pho- 
netics; Principles of Speech Re-education; 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Vocal 
Mechanism; Clinical and School Proce- 
dures in Speech Re-education; Laboratory 
Methods in Study of Speech; Seminar, 
Speech Pathology. 
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First Aid Classes for the Deaf 


(Continued from page 231) 


Our first aiders watched intently as Mr. 
Weidner, in charge of one group, deftly 
applied bandages and splints to a badly 
injured “victim.” 

The class also was shown a film graphi- 
cally depicting the rescue, transportation 
and first aid treatment of a young man lost 
on the snowy slopes of Mt. Hood, Oregon’s 
winter playground. The disaster car was 
taken to the mountain and kept in touch 
with searching parties by means of a porta- 
ble radio. When found, the youth was given 
first aid treatment for shock, exposure and 
snowblindness. He was placed on a sled 
and brought down the steep mountain side 
to the disaster car for additional treatment. 

We have yet to visit the city Emergency 
Hospital where we may see some actual 
emergency treatment being given. 

This accomplishment has opened a new 
world to these boys and girls. Such knowl- 
edge is valuable to the individual and to 
those with whom he associates. These 
young people know what to do and, equally 
important, what not to do, about sudden 
illness or accident. Knowledge of first aid 
seems of greater importance to the deaf 
than to the hearing youth, because his 
faulty hearing subjects him to hazards not 
encountered by persons with good hearing. 
Too, first aid makes one accident-conscious. 

First aid experience affords these boys 
and girls splendid opportunity for unselfish 
community service. Knowledge of the most 
efficient method of applying artificial res- 
piration seems especially valuable in this 
Oregon country which nature has endowed 
so lavishly with beautiful clear lakes and 
streams abounding in splendid swimming 
holes. We have too, some three hundred 
miles of coast line skirting the Pacific, to 
which thousands flock the year around. 

Who knows but that these trained first 
aiders may some day find themselves of 
service to the nation? Surely helping the 
sick and wounded is not the least of a na- 
tion’s defenses against a common enemy. 

Now that these boys and girls have their 
first aid certificates will they proceed to 
forget what they have learned? Not at all. 
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These Red Cross certificates must be re- 
newed every three years by the completion 
of another course. In this way the first 
aider keeps himself well informed on the 
newest methods of procedure. Our pres- 
ent class will be happy to have further in- 
struction. Some of our potential first aid- 
ers who were so badly disappointed when 
they learned they were not old enough to 
take the course, are counting the years 
until they too will learn how to do all these 
fascinating things. 

All this could never have been achieved 
without the cooperation of all concerned. 
The boys and girls worked most enthusi- 
astically to master principles and technique. 
Brothers and sisters at home spent hours 
being bandaged for all kinds of imaginary 
injuries, and being resuscitated from fan- 
cied asphyxiation or drowning. Muscles 
were sore from attempts to locate elusive 
pressure points. Mr. Weidner’s assistant 
was a kind, patient fireman, the luckless 
victim of many a painless injury. The 
teachers helped to clarify, during class dis- 
cussions, matters which were not thorough- 
ly understood. They included in their vo- 
cabulary work terms peculiar to first aid. 
But had it not been for the persistence and 
determination of Mr. Weidner to carry 
through, our class in first aid might not 
have come to such a happy conclusion. 
The Woodcarver on the Lee Highway 

(Continued from page 255) 

Marion is very fond of out of door life. 
She hunts, fishes, swims, and takes long 
walks. Slacks and breeches are her favorite 
attire. With her three bird dogs for com- 
panions, she roams the countryside. She 
dances well, also. She is a movie fan, with 
decided preferences. Her favorite stars are 
Jeannette MacDonald, Lily Pons, Grace 
Moore, Nelson Eddy, Spencer Tracy and 
Charles Laughton. 

Marion has friends of both sexes, who 
find her a cheerful and interesting com- 
panion. Her mother says Marion always 
looks on the bright side of things. To this 
statement, Marion added with a laugh that 
if she caught sight of the dark side she 
could always give it a polish! 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 245) 


That is quite a list for a four year old to 
read. Don’t you think so? 


Mrs. B. C., Tennessee. 


A Grandmother Writes 


This roundabout has helped me so much. 
It helps to read about your experiences 
with your children, and encourages me con- 
cerning my little grandchild. I have been 
wonderfully helped, too, by the instructions 
the Volta Bureau sent me. I can never 
thank the Volta people enough for what 
they have done for me. Melba Jean lip 
reads many words, and can say some words 
plainly. She can write a number of words 
on her blackboard—man, girl, boy, doll, 
baby. She can add columns of figures, and 
she understands much that we say. 

It breaks our hearts to think of sending 
her away from home to a school for the 
deaf, but of course we may, for we want 
her to get an education. We will visit 
schools for the deaf soon, and decide. 


Mrs. E. R., Missouri. 
A Letter From Canada 


I may have to give up the roundabout 
for the duration of the war, as this letter 
was held up at the customs until I called 
for it. And I am going to be busy helping 
with refugee children for the next few 
weeks, escorting them to their new homes. 
I am also trying to get my two sisters and 
brothers to this continent from England. 
They live on the northeast coast of Eng- 
land, and as I lost my mother in an air raid 
during the last war you can understand my 
feelings, when all my people are under- 
going the same thing all over again. 

Mrs. C., to judge from your letters | am 
sure Martha Ruth has some hearing. She 
could get words like fall, baby, bath, from 
imitating them as she sees them on the lips, 
but if she can say jump I am sure she got 
the word through hearing it. 

I love to hear about the children taking 
dancing lessons, but I prefer ballet to tap 
dancing. I think tap dancing makes some 
children jittery. I have noticed that chil- 
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dren in my class room who take tap lessons 
seem to be nervous and continually tap 
their feet under the desk. Ballet work is 
more beautiful, and seems to give a child 
wonderful poise. My own little girl had 
spinal meningitis at two and a half years. 
She lost her speech, talked in a garbled 
manner, and if anyone knocked against 
her she fell over. I started her in a ballet 
class at three years old. In six months she 
was talking properly again and had re- 
gained her balance. She is a beautiful 
girl now, tall, slim, intelligent and so grace- 
ful. She is a wonderful swimmer. At 
fifteen she is in Grade XI. She wants to 
train to teach little deaf children. 


Mrs. M. Mc., Canapna, A teacher. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 264) 


fire. And there is the sight of the first 
hepatica or the first dogtooth violet—or 
the first skunk cabbage, for that matter. 
Thoreau is my authority for the assurance 
that skunk cabbage is the real harbinger 
of spring. 

And there is the sight of a travel folder, 
and the thrill with which it sets the imagi- 
nation aglow. You don’t have to hear in 
order to get a kick out of a travel folder. 
I doubt that many of us have done the 
traveling M. A. C. has done, but most of 
us have had that joy to some extent. Let’s 
talk about our favorite places some time, 
especially those of us who, no matter where 
we are, always want to be somewhere else. 
I am sure there is a whole brotherhood 
among us, of folks who want to be some- 
where else. 


“The place we're in is always here,” he said, 

“The other place is there. 

And what a lot of there there is 

To go and see, and go and see, and go and 
see some more!” 


Speak, Mail Boxers, what is your favorite 
there? 
Yours sincerely, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 
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HEAR “ 
TRIMM 


POLYPHONIC 


Wearable Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aid 


Reach out into the world of sound with 
this modern instrument, a development 
of Trimm, pioneers in the application of 
vacuum tubes to hearing aids. 






















THE TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DIST. 
1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chicago, III. 


Will you kindly send complete details on 
the Trimm POLYPHONIC? 


Name sdetleigteahasinieiiisiniionel 
Address P sicbieitienisbssbtieealinanai 


City... ont SEE enone ne mere . 

















MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK 


will conduct a summer session in San _ Francisco 
during 1941. Private lessons; Normal courses; Kinzie 
Method of Graded Instruction. 


For Terms and Information apply to 


THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street, Room 414 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 


Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 


2431 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 


(Continued from page 242) 


But, children live in the present. The 
day after the trip, when it’s all over, and 
done with, I would simply review enough 
to be sure the children had acquired the 
new learnings that were the purpose of the 
expedition, and then I would drop it. Mak- 
ing children write long reports of pleasures 
that are all over, and holding them to strict 
account for everything that happened, is 
enough to kill all enthusiasm for future 
trips. 

I feel the same way about holidays and 
special days. Valentine Day, for instance, 
and Halloween and Mother’s Day come 
once a year. Beforehand, and on these 
days, it seems to me the children should 
get everything out of the experience it is 
possible to get. But the day after, when 
it’s all over for another year, a mere check- 
ing is all that is necessary. The new day 
is bringing its new experiences and new 
needs. 

How much would we enjoy a trip to New 
York if after we came home we had to 
write a detailed account of everything we 


did and saw, and then we were marked for 


apt 


it? What if we were required to prove” 
that we remember the names of all the 
streets we walked on, all the big buildings” 


we entered ? 


Of course, if you are planning a Unit, 


making a toy zoo after the zoo trip, or an 
Indian tepee after the trip to the museum 
to see real tepees, that is a different matter. 
But since your school is not organized on 
an activity basis, since the main purpose of 
your trips is new language or social sci- 
ence, or new arithmetic experiences, I sug- 
gest that you get in all the new learnings 
possible, in advance. 


Easter Suggestions 
For the YES Teacher, a chocolate rabbit, 


with this verse: 
No matter what the argument 
All that you do is just consent. 
Youre terrified to disagree. 
You’re like a rabbit, dear, to me! 
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Are You a Victim of “VOWEL BANGING”? 


Chances are your hearing loss is not uniform, that you hear some 
frequencies better than others. If so, you should investigate Vacolite 
with its patented frequency control. 


This control, capable of altering the balance between vowel and 
consonant sounds, has in many instances solved the difficulties of 
those who “‘hear'’ but do not ‘‘understand."’ Why not see for your- 
self the advantages Vacolite has to offer you? 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 NORTH HENDERSON @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
QUALIFIED DEALERS ARE INVITED TO COMMUNICATE 
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ALL OUT FOR DEFENSE! 


That Means You! 


Lip Reading is your first line of defense 
if you have any trouble with 
your hearing. 


Why not train as a draftee in the 
stimulating atmosphere of Cape Ann? 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 


LIP READING 
Land’s End, Rockport, Massachusetts 


JULY - AUGUST 
Graded Lessons and Classes 
Regular and Advanced Normal Courses 
for the Teaching of Adults 
Special Normal Course for Teachers 
of Lip Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


For further information (before June 25) 
write to 


175 Dartmouth Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 


(Watch our Advertisement) 











SUMMER SESSION 


The Frances Harrod Downes 
School of Lip Reading 


Madison College, Madison, Wis. 
July 7 - August 29 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult 
Teacher Training Courses 
IN 
THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Special Courses for Children 


For further information, address 


MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 254) 


girls who have, through persistent effort, 
acquired a knowledge of trade skills and 
who have, in the face of great discourage 
ment, qualified themselves in every way for 
successful employment; I am thinking of 
individuals who have been robbed of most 
of their physical potentialities, and yet 
through persistent effort have developed 
skills with which they have attained their 
position in the economic and social world; 
I am thinking of many cases of physically 
handicapped individuals who have beep 
further handicapped because of lack of 
social and economic security in their child 
hood and who have faced seemingly insur 
mountable barriers, and yet, because of 
ambition to succeed, have almost lifted 
themselves by their own bootstraps. It is 
this flame of ambition -which often is the 
determining factor between success and 
failure in the efforts to rehabilitate an indi 
vidual. 

This universal trait in the human family 
may be illustrated from a personal experi. 
ence I had while teaching in one of the 
imperial universities of Japan a few years 
ago. I was traveling in a remote section 
of the Island of Hokkaido and had visited 
a small Ainu village where the people were 
living in great poverty. I had called a 
the hut of a family where there lived a 
mother and father and one little boy about 
ten years of age. Their only food was 
codfish which they had caught from 4 
nearby stream; their hut was so_ poorly 
covered that the rain and snow came it 
freely through the roof; their only source 
of warmth was from an open fire in the 
middle of the hut; and their bedding com 
sisted only of a few dirty mats with which 
they attempted to cover themselves and 
keep warm in a sub-zero climate. They 
were suffering from tuberculosis and othet 
diseases common in the Orient. When! 
left this hut and started on my journey t0 
a neighboring village I asked the Ainu boy 
to guide me on my way. His clothing wa 
scant and he was practically with no shoe 
on his feet. As his little body shivered it 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

















“MAGIC MICROPHONE" 


worn as a pin 





ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 
Manufactured in Schenectady, N. Y. 


The “MAGIC MICROPHONE,” 
combined with the superb VACUUM 
TUBE AMPLIFIER and _ battery 
contained in a small “UNIPAK” 
gives the hearing aid user a new 
experience in hearing comfort and 
fidelity of tone reproduction. 





Sole Representatives 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 
74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 




















The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e (° 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 








CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.____________$10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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the cold he presented a most pathetic sight, 
I asked him what his chief ambition jp 
life was and, much to my surprise, he re. 
plied that he expected to become a great 
general in the Japanese army. He did not 
know that he, being an aborigine, could 
never attain this position; but it was a 
source of inspiration to find burning in his 
little breast the fire of ambition which 
would lift him from his squalor and eco. 
nomic insecurity to a position of impor. 
tance and success. 

It is this universal desire to better one’s 
condition which becomes the chief factor 
in the rehabilitation of the hard of hearing 
and all other physically handicapped indi- 
viduals. 





The Summer School Questionnaire 
(Continued from page 232) 


All the above topics were suggested on 
the questionnaire, and many voters simply 
checked them all. A significant number 
also added a request for a course in Read- 
ing. The committee is making arrange 
ments with outstanding teachers of the deaf 
for courses in the first four subjects, and 
will bear the other subjects in mind in plan- 
ning for cooperation with MacMurray Col- 
lege, and for Round Table discussions. 

The Association is grateful to every 
teacher who gave assistance by checking 
and returning the questionnaire, and will 
do its best to carry out the preferences ex- 
pressed in this democratic manner. 





What Lip Reading Means to Me | | 


(Continued from page 260) 


for he has one great asset: he is living a 
normal life, self-supporting and happy, un- 
der a handicap that, unless faced squarely, 
is difficult to overcome. 

William can assure other hard of hear- 
ing young people that he understands their 
problems, and can encourage them to feel 
that the future holds something worth 
while for them. 

“You can do it if I can,” is William’s 
potent argument. 
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“NOW | CAN HEAR YOU PERFECTLY” 
That’s what many people with impaired 
hearing say when they use the Telephone 
Amplifier. It brings new pleasure and 
convenience. This compact attachment 
can be connected to any telephone. Easily 
adjusted for different hearing needs. 

Inquire at your local telephone 
Business Office for a demonstra- 
tion. They will be glad to arrange 
it—at no obligation to you. 














NEW LOW 






GE PRICE 
V-1 ‘60 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A complete new model throughout. 


e VOLUME... . Wide range of power. 


Tee > 8s 
eo TUBES..... ‘Replaceable by user 
(a new feature) 


ECONOMY .. ‘Long life batteries. 
e DESIGN 


-Clear, rich tones. 


oS oa Beautifully 
lined. 


e DURABILITY . ‘Built with the finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
SI ERED EE RP IY Se a IE 
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Teaching Language 


(Continued from page 248) 


only necessary to increase his vocabulary ij 
the number of words taught but also to ex 
pand the meanings of words already kno 

The teacher will encourage the pupil 
go to the slate and write down not onb 
the word or phrase that he wishes 
plained, but also the sentence in which j 
occurs, and the teacher will then be a 
to demonstrate the meaning by example 
The teacher should be able to choose, with 
out undue hesitation, correct settings fot 
the words and phrases that she wishes { 
make clear. 


Who Is Sufficient for These Things! 


As one contemplates the magnitude ¢ 
the work under consideration, one migh 
well ask: “Who is sufficient for thes 
things?” The answer is: Certainly not 
teacher of language, with whom the pupil 
spend but a small proportion of their tim 
each day. The responsibility should be fe 
by every person with whom the pupil come 
in contact at the school. It needs to be 
shared, not only by all the teachers in the 
academic department, but also by the in- 
structors in arts and crafts, the supervisors, 
housemothers, nurses, athletic directors and 


employees. At the time of engagement of 


every officer and employee the stipulation | 


should be made that they use spoken or 
written English in complete sentences in 
all communications with the pupils. The 
pupil should be encouraged by everyone 
to use English on all occasions. No great- 
er fallacy could exist in a school for the 
deaf than to imagine that the teacher of 
language should be solely responsible for 
the pupil’s understanding and use of Eng- 
lish. 

Language should never be considered a 
separate subject, taught by a special teach- 
er, but rather—since it is the expression of 
thought about all kinds of experiences—it 
should constitute a part of every kind of 
teaching, including all subjects of instruc- 
tion, thus creating an atmosphere of Eng- 
lish throughout the school. Every subject 
of instruction, whether in the academic, 
vocational or physical training department, 
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The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 


) 


... a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 


oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 34™ STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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“ELECTRO-EAR”’ 





SIMPLIFIED 
SMALL—COMPACT 


ONLY TWO PARTS 


Operates on Flashlight Battery 
AN EFFECTIVE, HANDY AND VERSATILE 


HEARING AID 


PRICE ONLY - - - - $35.00 
Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 











for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 

Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


School 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 


THE EVANGELINE 


18th and Pine 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





NOTIFY THE VOLTA REVIEW IF 
YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
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has a language of its own, and this fact 
should be recognized, and every advantage 
taken of it. Teachers of special subjects 


should not only be required to teach the} 


content or technique of their own particu: 


lar department, but also to teach the lan-|/ 
guage with which the subject is associated, |} 


and to require their pupils to pay attention 
to the correct expression of what they know, 
Pupils must also have special practice in 
reading matter pertaining to that particu. 
lar subject. 

Language can be learned only by us 
and a deaf child’s success in language 
pends upon the amount of language he 
Every opportunity when language could b 
used and is not used is a lost opportunity 
A deaf child is conscious of what he w 
to say, but up to a certain point in 
progress he has to pay attention to hoy 
he is to say it. He should have so mue 
practice in the use of language that. in time, 
he will forget the technique. He has said 
what he wants to say so many times that he 
can express his thoughts without conscious 
attention to the construction of the lan 
guage. After he has reached this point, 
he begins to think in words, and when he 
is able to do this, the goal is in sight. 





Portland, Ore., P.T.A. Working for 
Hearing Aids 


The Parent-Teacher Association connect- 
ed with the Portland, Ore., Day School for 
the Deaf has been active in inducing the 
city board of education to purchase a group 
hearing aid for the school; and is now 


working to gather funds for still another | 


group aid. The older boys of the school 
have been organized in a 4H group, work- 
ing on forestry and camp cooking. The 
Girl Scout organization, started in the 
school a year ago, continues to be a source 
of interest. 





Association of Public School Teachers 


Miss Florence C. Cleary, of P.S. 47, New 
York City, has been elected president for 
1941 of the Association of Public School 
Teachers of the Deaf. 
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ios Now You Can SEE How Much You HEAR 


oint, |For the first time in history you can get a_ Everyone with impaired hearing should grasp 
n he} VISUAL RECORD comparing your PRES. _ this opportunity to get the true facts. Present 
ENT HEARING ABILITY with the IN- users of hearing aids are especially invited. 


CREASED HEARING which a hearing aid The ACOUSTICON HEARING COMPARA. 


ep eePishes. TOR Test can be secured only through author- 

\Absorbingly interesting in itself... entailing ized Acousticon Institutes and representatives 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











ANEWKIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: part-time public school at- 
tendance for the child, at six, and gradual 
advance into full time public school work 
in higher grades. 


Both parent and child attend intensive, 
short-term classes. 


Parents — are trained in teaching 
speech, language, and subjects prepara- 
tory to public school work. 

Children — are given a full school pro- 
gram, which is transferred without a 
break to the home school room at com- 
pletion of the parent’s training. 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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5 KERNELS SS 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 








Youth is the time to go flashing from one end 
of the world to the other, both in mind and body; 
to try the manners of different nations; to hear 
the chimes at midnight; to see sunrise in town 
and country; to be converted at a revival; to 
circumnavigate the metaphysics; write halting 
verse; run a mile to see a fire; and wait all day 
in the theatre to applaud Hernani. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson, 


A child should have a part in planning the 
life he should live, for that is true democracy, 
Nearly everything we do has in it the element of } 
choice, and success depends on the ability to 
make wise choices. To make wise choices gives 
one the right, automatically, to make poor choices, 
If the child is going to make poor choices, it is 
better for him to make them in the classroom 
while he is still under good guidance. 


-Helen Hefferman. 


The commonest vice of the human mind is its 
disposition to see everything as yes or no, as 
black or white, its incapacity for discrimination 
of intermediate shades. 


H. G. Wells. 


The trouble with present day education 
is that it covers the ground without cultivating / 
anything in it. 

—Dr. E. N. Ferris. 


Encouragement is oxygen to the soul. Good 
work can never be expected from a worker with 
out encouragement. No one ever climbed spiritual 
heights without it. No one ever lived without it. 

—George Matthew Adams. 


The best philosopher is the man who can 
think most simply. 


—John Grote. 


Unless civilization recognizes that it makes | 
a corporate body, that we must assume obligation 
to one another, it will be unable to defend it 
self against the violence of evil minorities. . . 
Ten men can destroy a thousand, if the thousand 
will only defend themselves one at a time. 
—Sir Norman Angell. 
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GIVES EVERY WORD ITS FULL MEANING 


MAICO’S SMALLEST vacuum - tube 
hearing aid, the new MAICO ‘‘ ACE,”’ 
has just been released by the Maico Com- 
pany, Inc., of Minneapolis. 


is small 





It hardly weighs two ounces 
enough to be slipped into a man’s watch 
pocket—yet it’s guaranteed to be as ef- 
fective as anything twice its size. It’s 
powerful enough to enable a severely 
hard-of-hearing person to catch a whis- 
per or get normal conversation at dis- 
tances of 20 feet or more! 


In the new tiny ‘‘ ACE’”’ Model, MAICO 
again offers a hearing aid which com- 
pletely discards carbon in any part of 
the circuit. Long life, freedom from 
wear and carbon deterioration, and re- 
markable battery economy result. 


The first wearable vacuum-tube hearing 
aid to be accepted by the American Med- 
eal Association’s Council on Physical 


Therapy was MAICO. The new ‘‘ACE”’ 
Model is believed to be an improvement 
over this earlier MAICO hearing aid. It 
is less than half the size, and because of 
its lack of distortion is particularly effec- 
tive in perception and confusion types 
of deafness. 


A free booklet, describing new hearing 
aid developments and how to test the ef- 
fectiveness of any hearing aid, will be 
sent upon request. 


MAICO CO., INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“TONE PRESCRIBED 


HEARING AIDS 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





COUNSELLOR-TEACHER position in summer camp 
for the deaf desired by teacher (male) with experience 
in teaching the deaf. Address Martin Bordman, 5423 
Locust Street, Phila., Pa. 





ORAL TEACHER, Class B Certificate, 12 years’ ex- 
perience, Straight Language under Miss Fitzgerald, 
taught Straight Language 3 years, wishes position 1941- 
42. Address Box 3197, the Volta Bureau. 





SUMMER WORK wanted as companion, teacher, or 
camp councilor with deaf children. Young teacher 
(male) in school for the deaf, M.A. Understands and 
likes handicapped children. Box 108, the Volta Bureau. 





SUMMER POSITION as tutor wanted. Also teaching 
Position for 1941-42. Teacher in training, Lexington 
School, New York. Will have M.A. (Columbia Uni- 
versity) in June. Box 110, the Volta Bureau. 





POSITION as teacher or house mother desired bv 
teacher of the deaf with 8 years’ experience. Class A 
certificate. Box 177, the Volta Bureau. 





PH.D., college professor, formerly instructor of the 
deaf, wants position as teacher of natural sciences, art 
and photography in school for the deaf. Male, 33 years. 
Wife is experienced gymnastics teacher and physio- 
therapist. Box 358, the Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf, B.S., Class A 
certificate, splendid experience and references. wishes a 
position for 1941-42. Box 454, the Volta Bcreau. 


TEACHER OF SPEECH and lip reading, B.S., desires 
position for 1941-42. Box 941, the Volta Bureau. 








EXPERIENCED TEACHER (hard of hearing) desires 
position for 1941-42 in manual department or physical 
education for primary pupils. Address §.P.M., c/o 
the Volta Bureau. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price. 
$3.15, gees. Order from The Steck Company, 


Austin, Texas. 





FOR SALE: Practically new 520-C bone conduction 
Sonotone Aid, purchased Nov., 1940, not used after 
December 1. Guaranteed by Company for 1 year. 
Cost $165. Will sell for $100. Address Sonaid, ¢/o 
the Volta Bureau. 


“They went down on the other side.” 





Address of the Volta Bureau is 1537 35th St., N. W., 
Washinton, D. C. 








The Volta Reviey 











ANDY: 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Mamma’s Willing.—The good looking young 
minister was making a call and, being met }y 
five-year-old Anna, insisted upon a kiss, Shy 
bashfully refused and ran into the next room 
to notify her mother of the call. “He wanted m 
to kiss him,” she said. “Well,” replied mamm 
“why didn’t you? I would if I were you.” Any 
went back into the parlor. “Mamma will be oy 
in a minute,” she told the minister. “Well, an/ 
aren't you going to kiss me?” he asked. “No” 
she replied, shyly. “But mamma says she will!" 


i 

Turn Off the Tap.—The young married 
couple were spending a part of the honeymon 
on the farm. It was the bride’s first experience of 
country life. The first evening she was watchiy 
as the cows were being milked. “Would yw 
like to try it?” asked the farmer, who was shov- 
ing her about the place. The bride looked ven 
doubtful. “I think I could start the milk,” sk 
said, finally; “but I—I’m afraid I couldn't stp 
it. 


Loud Speaker.—The assistant manager 
speaks in a very loud voice, especially when tek 
phoning. The other morning a visitor in the out 
side office inquired as to the noise. “That’s jus 
Mr. Blank,” said the stenographer. “He’s talking 
to New York City.” The visitor shook his heat! 
“But why doesn’t he use the telephone?” kt 
asked. 


Adventure Story.—The traveler gazed it 
toward the mountain top. “That’s a pretty hig 
mountain,” he commented. “I suppose a lot a 
your guests try to climb to the top. Any act 
dents?” The hotel clerk nodded solemnly. “Yes! 
only yesterday five men went up that mountail 
They never came back.” “Why, that’s terrible!” 
said the guest, shocked. “Did you ever find ou 
what happened to them?” “Sure,” said the clerk. 


Materialization 
Medium.—‘“Now, watch carefully, and th 
first thing you know there will be a rap on the 
table.” 
Dumb Dora.—*“Oh, goodie! I do hope it wil 
be an ermine.” 
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